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LETTER XVII. 


DEAR BECKFORD, June 16th. 
HEN TI have nothing elſe to do, I generally 


take up the pen. We are now on the top of 


a very high mountain, about half way betwixt Agri- 
gentum and Palermo. Our ſea expedition by Tra- 
Pani has failed, and we are determined to put no 
more confidence in that element ; happy beyond mea- 
ſure to find ourſelves without reach of it, though in 
the moſt wretched and miſerable of all poſlible vil- 
lages. We have travelled all night on mules, and 
arrived here about ten o'clock, overcome with ſleep 
and fatigue. We have juſt had an excellent diſh of 
tea, which never fails to cure me of both, and I am 
now as freſh as when we ſet out. It has not had the 
lame effect on my companions; they have thrown 
themſelves down on a vile ſtraw bed in the corner of 
the hovel, and, in ſpite of a parcel of ſtarved chic- 
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kens that are fluttering about, and picking the ſtraws 
all round them, they are already faſt aſleep. 

I ſhall ſeize that time to recapitulate what has hap- 
pened ſince my laſt, 

The day after I wrote to you, we made ſome little ex- 
curſions round Agrigentum. The country is delight- 
ful, producing corn, wine, and oil, in the greateſt 
abundance ; the fields are, at the fame time, covered 
with a variety of the fineſt fruits, oranges, lemons, 
pomegranates, almonds, piſtachio-nuts, &c. Sc. Theſe 
afforded us almoſt as agreeable an entertainment as 
the conſideration of the ruins from whence they ſpring. 

We dined with the biſhop, according to agreement, 
and roſe from table, convinced that the antient Agri- 
gentini could not poſſibly underſtand the true luxury 
of eating better than their deſcendants, to whom they 
have tranſmitted a very competent portion both of 
their ſocial virtues and vices ; I beg their pardon for 
calling them vices, I wiſh I had a ſofter name for it 
it looks like ingratitude for their hoſpitality, for which 
we owe them 1o much. 

We were juſt thirty at table, but, upon my word, 
I do not think we had leſs than an hundred diſhes 
of meat. Theſe were dreſſed with the richeſt and 
molt delicate ſauces, and convinced us that the old 
Roman proverb, of © Siculus coquus et Sicula men- 
fa,” was not more applicable in their time than it is 
at preſent. Nothing was wanting that could be in- 
vented, to ſtimulate and to flatter the palate; and to 
create a falle appetite as well as to ſatisfy it. Some 
of the very diſhes, ſo much celebrated by the Roman 
epicures, made a part of the feaſt, particularly the 
morene, which is ſo often mentioned by their authors. 
It is a ſpecies of eel, found only in this part of the 
Mediterranean, and ſent from hence to ſeveral of the 
courts of Europe; it is not ſo fat and luſcious as other 
eels, ſo that you can eat a good deal more of it; its 
fleſh 1s as white as ſnow, and is indeed a very great 

delicacy ; 
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delicacy ; but a modern refinement in luxury has, I 
think, ſtill produced a much greater; by a particu- 
lar kind of management, they make the livers of their 
fowls grow to a very large ſize, and at the ſame time 
acquire a high and rich flavour: It is indeed a moſt 
incomparable diſh, but the means of procuring it is 
ſo cruel, that I will not even truſt it with you, Per- 
haps, without any bad intention, you might mention 
it to ſome of your friends, they to others, till at Jaſt 
it might come into the hands of thoſe that would be 
glad to try the experiment, and the whole race of poul- 
try might ever have reaſon to curſe me: Let it ſuffice 
to ſay, that it occaſions a cruel and a lingering death 
to the poor animal ; that, I know, 1s enough to make 


you wiſh never to taſte of it, whatever effect it may 


have upon others. 

The Sicilians eat of every thing, and attempted to 
make us do the ſame. The company was r-marka- 
bly merry, and did by no means behe their antient 
character, for moſt of them were more than half-leas 
over, long before we roſe from table; and I was ſome- 
what apprehenfive of a ſecond edition of the tre- 
remes ſcene, as they were beginning to reel exceeding- 
ly. By the bye, I do not doubr but that phraſe of 
Half-ſeas over, may have taken its origin from ſome 
ſuch ſtory. They begged us to make a bowl of punch, 
a liquor they had often heard of, but had never ſeen. 
The materials were immediately found, and we ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that they preferred it to all the wines 
on the table, of which they had an amazing variety. 
We were obliged to repleniſh the bowl ſo often, that I 
really expected to fee moſt of them under the table. 
They called it Pontio, and bawled out with vaſt vo- 
citeration 1n its praiſe, ſaying, that Pontio (alludin 
to Pontius Pilate) was a much better fellow than they 
had ever taken him for. — However, after dinner, one 
of them, a reverend canon, grew exceſſively ſick, and 
While he was throwing up, he turned to me with a 
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rueful countenance, and ſhaking his head he groaned 
out, © Ah, Signor Capitano, ſapeva ſempre che Pon- 
tio era un grande traditore. “ I always knew that 
Pontius was a great traitor.” Another of them, over- 
hearing him, exclaimed, —** Aſpettatevi, Signor Ca- 
nonico.” Not fo faſt (faid he) my good Canon.” 
—< Niente al pregiudizio di Signor Pontio, vi pre- 
go. Recordate, che Pontio v' ha fatto un canonico; 
et Pontio ha fatto ſua eccellenza uno Veſcovo- Non 
ſcordatevi mai de voſtri amici.“ | 
Now what do you think of theſe reverend fathers 
of the church? their merit, you will eaſily perceive, 
does not conſiſt in faſting and prayer. —Their creed, 
they ſay, they have a good deal modernized, and is 
much ſimpler than that of Athanaſius.—One of them 
told me, that if we would but ſtay with them for 
ſome little time, we ſhould ſoon be convinced that 
they were the happieſt fellows on earth. We have 
exploded (ſaid he) from our ſyſtem every thing that 
is diſmal or melancholy, and are perſuaded, that of 
all the roads in the univerſe, the road to heaven mult 
certainly be the pleaſanteſt and leaſt gloomy :—It it 
is not fo (added he) God have mercy upon us, for I 
am. afraid we ſhall never get there.“ —I told him, I 
could not flatter him; —“ That if laughing was re- 
ally a ſin, as ſome people taught, they were certainly 
the greateſt of all ſinners.” —< Well (ſaid he) we 
ſhall at leaſt endeavour to be happy here, and that, 
I am perſuaded, is the beſt of all preparations for 
happineſs hereafter. —Abſtinence (continued he) from 
all innocent and lawful pleaſures, we reckon one of 
the greateſt ſins, and guard againſt it with the utmoſt 
care; and I am pretty ſure, it is a ſin that none of us 
here will ever be damned for.” He concluded by re- 
peating two lines, which he told me was their favourite 
maxim; the meaning of which was exactly thoſe of 
Mr. Pope, 
For 
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„For God is paid when man receives; 
«© To enjoy is to obey.” 

This is not the firſt time I have met with this li- 
centious ſpirit amongſt the Roman Catholic clergy ; 
there is ſo much nonſenſe and mummery in their wor- 
ſhip, that they are afraid leſt ſtrangers ſhould believe 


they are ſerious, and perhaps too often fly to the 


other extreme. 25 
We were, however, much pleaſed with the biſhop; 
he is greatly and deſervedly reſpected, yet his pre- 
ſence did no wiſe diminiſh, but rather increaſed the 
Jollity of the company. He entered into every 
joke, joined in the repartee, at which he is a great 
proficient, and entirely laid aſide his epiſcopal digni- 
ty; which, however, I am told, he knows very well 
how to aſſume when it is neceſſary. He placed us 
next to himſelf, and behaved indeed, in every reſpect, 
with the greateſt eaſe and politeneſs. He is of one of 
the firſt families of the iſland, and brother to the 
rince of I had his whole pedigree pat, but 
now I have loſt it; no matter: he is an honeſt plea- 
ſant little fellow, and that is of much more conſe- 
quence. He is not yet forty ; and ſo high a promo- 
tion in ſo early a period of life, is reckoned very ex- 
traordinary, this being the richeſt biſhoprick in the 
kingdom. He is a good ſcholar, and very deeply 
read both in antient and modern learning; and his 
genius is in no degree inferior to his erudition. The 
ſimilarity of character and circumſtances ſtruck me ſo 
ſtrongly, that I could ſcarce help thinking I had got 
beſide our worthy and reſpectable friend the b 
of D—y, which, I aſſure you, {till added greatly to 
the pleaſure I had in his company. I told the biſhop 
of this, adding, that he was brother to ld Bl. 
He ſeemed much pleaſed, and ſaid, he had often 
heard of the family, boch when lord B was am- 
baſſador in Spain, and his other brother commander 
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in the Mediterranean, We found in this company a 
number of Free Maſons, who were delighted beyond 
meaſure when they diſcovered that we were their bre- 
thren. They preſſed us exceedingly to ſpend a few 
more days amongſt them, and offered us letters to 
Palermo, and every other town we ſhould think of 
viſiting : but the heats are increaſing ſo violently, 
that we are afraid of prolonging our expedition, leſt 
we ſhould be caught by the Sirocco winds, ſuppoſed 
to blow from the burning deſarts of Africa, and ſome- 
times attended with very dangerous conſequences to 
thoſe that travel over Sicily. But I find I have omit- 
ted ſeveral circumſtances of our dinner. I ſhould 
have told you, that it was an annual feaſt, given by 
the nobility of Agrigentum to the biſhop : it was ſerv- 
ed in an immenſe granary, half full of wheat, on the 
ſea ſhore, choſen on purpole to avoid the heat. The 
whole was on plate; and what appeared ſingular to 
us, but I believe 1s a much better method than ours, 
great part of the fruit was ſerved up along with the 
ſecond courſe, the firſt diſh of which that went round 
was ſtrawberries. The Sicilians were a good deal ſur- 
prized to ſee us eat them with cream and ſugar, yet 
upon trial they did not at all diſlike the compoſition. 
The deſert conſiſted of a prodigious variety of fruits, 
and {til} a much greater of ices; theſe were ſo diſ- 
guiſed in the ſhapes of peaches, figs, oranges, nuts, 
&c. that a perſon unaccuſtomed to ices might very 
ealily have been taken in, as an honeſt ſea officer was 
lately at the houſe of a certain miniſter of your ac- 
quaintance, not leſs diſtinguiſhed for the elegance of 
his table, than the exact formality and ſubordination 
ever to be obſerved at it; every diſh, as well as perſon, 
having his precedency exactly aſcertained, and obſerv- 
ing the moſt rigid etiquette, none daring to move till 
his turn. After the ſecond courſe was removed, and 
the 1ces, 1n the ſhape of various fruits and ſweetmeats, 
advanced by way of rear-guard, one of the ſervants 
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carried the figure of a fine large peach to the captain, 
who, unacquainted with deceit of any kind, never 
doubted that it was a real one, and cutting it through 
the middle, in a moment had one large half of it in his 
mouth; at firſt he only looked grave, and blew up 
his cheeks to give it more room; but the violence of 
the cold ſoon getting the better of his patience, he be- 
gan to mumble it about from ſide to fide in his mouth, 
his eyes ruſhing out of water, till at laſt, able to hold 
no longer, he ſpit it out upon his plate, exclaiming 
with a horrid oath, © A painted ſnowball, by Hea- 
ven!” and wiping away his tears with his napkin, he 
turned in a rage to the Italian ſervant that had helped 
him, with a“ D—n, your maccaroni cyes, you ral- 
cal, what did you mean by that?“ -The fellow, who 
did not underſtand a word- of it, could not forbear 
ſmiling, which ſtil} convinced the captain the more 
that it was a trick ; and he was juſt going to throw 
the reſt of the ſnowball in his face, but was prevent- 
ed by one of the company; when recovering from his 
paſſion, and thinking the object unworthy of it, he 
only added, in a ſofter tone, Very well, neighbour, 
I only wiſh I had you on board ſhip for half an hour, 
you ſhould have a dozen before you could ſay Jack 
Robiſon, for all your painted cheeks.” 

I aſk pardon for this digreſſion, but as it is a good 
laughable ſtory, I know you will excuſe it. About 
{ix o'clock we took a cordial leave of our jolly friends 
at Agrigentum, and embarked on board our ſparo- 
naro at the new port. I ſhould have told you, that 
this harbour has lately been formed at a very great 
expence ; this city having always been one of the 
principal ports of the iſland, for the exportation of 
grain. The biſhop and his company went into a 
large barge, and failed round the harbour; we ſalut- 
ed them as we went out, they returned the compli- 
ment, and we took a ſecond leave. The evening 
was fine, and we coalted along for a good many 
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miles; we paſſed ſeveral points and little promon- 
tories, that were exceedingly beautiful and pictu- 
reſque; many of them were entirely covered with no- 
ble large aloes in full blow. In one place I counted 
upwards of two hundred of theſe fine majeſtic plants 
all in flower; a ſight which I imagined was hardly 
to be met with in the world. After ſun- ſet alas! 
tain would I conceal what happened after ſun-ſet ;— 
but life, you know, 1s chequered with good and evil, 
and it would have been great preſumption to receive 
ſo much of the one, without expecting a little daſh 
of the other too. Beſides, a ſea expedition is nothing 
without a ſtorm; it 1s like beef without muſtard, or 
pork without peaſe pudding, perfectly inſipid. Our 
journal would never have been readable had it not 
been for this. Well, I aſſure you we had it. It was 
not, indeed, ſo violent as the great one off Louiſ- 
burgh, or perhaps even that deſcribed by Virgil, the 
reading of which is {aid to have made people ſea lick ; 
but it was rather too much for our little bark.—I was 
going to tell you, that after ſun-ſet the ſky began to 
overcaſt, and in a ſhort time the whole atmoſphere 
appeared very firy and threatening. We attempted 
to get into ſome creek, but could find none. The 
wind grew loud, and we found it was in vain to pro- 
ceed ; but, as the night was dark and hazy, we were 
dubious about the poſſibility of reaching the port of 
Agrigentum. However, this was all we had for it, 
as there was none other within a great many miles of 
us. We accordingly tacked about, and plying both 
oars and fails, with great care not to come amongſt 
the rocks and breakers, in about two hours we ſpied 
the light-houſc, by which we directed our courſe, and 
got fately into port betwixt one and two in the morn- 
ing. We lay down on our matraſs, and ſlept very 
ſound till ten o'clock, when finding the falſity of our 
hy potheſis, that there could be no bad weather in the 
Mediterranean at this ſeaſon, we unanimouſly deter- 
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mined to have nothing more to do with ſparonaros, 
and ſent immediately to engage mules to carry us over 
the mountains to Palermo. The ſtorm continued with 
the utmoſt violence the whole day, and made us often 
thank heaven that we had got ſafely back. It was 
not till five at night that we had mules, guides, and 
guards provided us, when we ſet off, pretty much in 
the ſame order, and in the ſame equipage, as we did 
about three weeks ago from Meſſina. Our guards 
did not fail to fill us with the moſt dreadful appre- 
henſions of this road, ſhewing us every mile where 
ſuch a one was robbed, ſuch another was murdered, 
Sc. and entertained us with theſe melancholy ditties 
the greateſt part of the way. Indeed, if one half of 
their ſtories are true, 1t 1s certainly the moſt danger- 
ous road in the world; but I looked upon moſt of 
them as fictions, invented only to increale their own 
conſequence, and to procure a little more money. 
There 1s, indeed, ſome foundation for theſe ſtories ; 
numbers of gallows are erected upon the road in ter- 
rorem, and every little baron has the power of life and 
death in his own domain. Our biſhop's brother, 
whoſe name I have forgot, ſeized lately four and 
twenty of theſe deſperate banditti, after a violent re- 
ſiſtance, where ſeveral were killed on both ſides; and 
notwithſtanding that ſome of them were under the 
protection of the nobility, and in their ſervice, they 
were all hanged. However, this has by no means 
rooted them out. Our guards in the ſuſpicious places 
always went with their pieces cocked, and kept a very 
cloſe look- out to either {ide of them; but we ſaw no- 
thing to alarm us, except the moſt dreadtul roads in 
the world, in many places worſe than any thing Jever 
met with amongſt the Alps. After travelling about 
20 miles, we arrived by two in the morning at the 
molt wretched— I don't know what to call it there 
was not any one thing to be had but a little ſtraw for 
the mules. However, after a good deal of difficulty, 
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we at laſt got fire enough to boil our tea-kettle, 
and having brought bread from Agrigentum, we 
made an excellent meal. Our tea-table was a round 
ſtone in the field, and as the moon ſhone bright, we 
had no occaſion for any other luminary. You may 
believe we ſtayed here as ſhort time as poſſible; the 
houſe was too dreadfully naſty to enter it, and the 
ſtable ws. N of poor wretches lying ſleeping on 
the bare grow. 4 41, 1 never ſaw in any coun- 
try ſo miſcrable an inn, for 1o it is ſtiled. We 
mounted our cavalry w:th all expedition, and in a 
very ſhort time got into the woods, where we were 
ſerenaded by the nightingale as we went along, who 
made us a full apology and atonement for the bad 
cheer we had met wich. In a ſhort time it was day, 
and then we had entertainment enough from the va- 
ried ſcenes of the moſt beautiful, wild, and romantic 
country in the world. The fertility of many of the 
plains is truly aſtoniſhing, without encloſures, with- 
out manure, and almoſt without culture. It is with 
reaſon that this iſland was ſtiled © Romani imperii 
horreum,” the granary of the Roman empire. Were 
it cultivated, it would ſtill be the great granary of 
Europe. Pliny ſays, that it commonly yielded a hun- 
dred after one; and Diodorus, who was a native of 
the iſland, and writ on the ſpot, aſſures us that it 
produced wheat and other grain ſpontaneouſly, Ho- 
mer advances the lame fact in the Odyſley : 


The foil untill'd a ready harveſt yields, 

With wheat and barley wave the golden fields; 

Spontaneous wines from weighty cluſters pour, 

And Jove deſcends in each prolific ſhower. 
if Pope. 


Many of the mountains ſeem to be formed by ſubter- 
raneous fire; ſeveral of them retain their conical fi- 
gure, and their craters, but not ſo exact as thoſe on 
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mount Etna, as they are probably {till much older. 
I likewiſe obſerved many pieces of lava on the road, 
and in the beds of the torrents, and a good deal of 
the ſtone called tufa, which is certainly the production 
of a volcano ; ſo that I have not the leaſt doubt that 
a great part of this iſland, as well as the neighbouring 
ones of Lipari, Sc. has been originally formed by 
ſubterraneous fire; we likewiſe paſſed ſome quarries 
of a kind of talc, and allo of a coarſe alabaſter; of 
this they make a ſort of ſtucco or plaiſter, reſembling 
that of Paris; but what I much regretted, we miſſed 
ſeeing the famous ſalt of Agrigentum, found in the 
earth about four or five miles trom that city. It has 
this remarkable property, different from all other ſalt, 
that in the fire it immediately melts, and in the water 
it cracks and ſplits, but never diſſolves. It is cele- 
brated by Pliny, Ariſtotle, and others of the antient 
as well as modern naturaliſts. Fazzello, whom I have 
brought along with me to read by the road, ſays, he 
has often experienced this: He adds, from the autho- 
rity of theſe antient authors, that they formerly had 
mines of this ſalt, that was ſo pure and ſolid that the 
ſtatuaries and ſculptors preferred it to marble, and 
made various works of it. 

The poor people of the village have found us out, 
and with looks full of miſery have ſurrounded our 
door; I muſt give them ſomething. Poor creatures, 
they have loaded us with bleſſings, and have returned 
to their humble and miſerable dwellings. — Accurſed 
tyranny,—thou worſt of all curſes what deſpicable 
objects we become in thy hands !—It is really altoge- 
ther inconceivable that any government, however ex- 
ecrable, ſhould be capable of rendering poor and 
wretched a country that produces, almoſt ſpontane- 
oully, every thing that even luxury can deſire, Bur, 
alas! poverty and wretchedneſs have ever been the 
attendants of the Spaniſh yoke, both on this and on 
rother fide of the globe, I hope there will be a hell 

on 
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on purpoſe for theſe haughty and barbarous conquer- 
ors, and that the Sicilians and Mexicans will have the 
tormenting of them. They make it their boaſt, that 
the ſun never ſets on their dominions, but forget that 
ſince they became ſuch, they have left him nothing 
to ſee in his courſe but deſerted fields, barren wil- 
derneſſes, oppreſſed peaſants, and lazy, lying, le- 
cherous monks. Such are the fruits of their boaſted 
conqueſts. They ought rather to be aſhamed that 
ever the ſun ſhould lee them at all. Other nations 
will only ſay, that he never ſets on their crimes.—The 
light ot theſe poor people has filled me with indigna- 
tion. This village is ſurrounded by the fineſt country 
in the world, yet there was neither bread nor wine to 


be found in it, and the poor inhabitants appear more 
than half ſtarved. 


« Mongſt Ceres richeſt gifts with want oppreſs'd, 
And *millit the flowing vineyard die of thirſt.” 


Sacred liberty! thy bleſſings alone are the bleſſings 


of the ſoul, and however ſmall our portion, with thee 


it is ever fret ; but without thee, the richeſt gifts 


of nature are but fo many curſes.Accurſed be thoſe 
that made them fo ! | 


Who firſt taught ſouls enſlav'd, and realms undone, 
* Th enormous faith of thouſands made for one.' 


Now that I am in the humour of it, I could 8 
them till ſun- ſet, could it be of any ſervice to theſe 
poor creatures; but I am afraid I ſhould only put 
myſelf in a paſſion to no end; I ſhall therefore think 
of concluding, as I do not recollect that I have much 
more to ſay ” vou; beſides, I find myſelf exceeding 


O 
tleepy z I ſincerely wiſh it may not be the ſame caſc 


with you before you have read thus far; if it is, I 
hope this chapter of curſes will rouſe you a little. | 
now 
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now give you leave to ſleep your fill. We have or- 
dered our mules to be ready by five o'clock, and 
ſhall again travel all night ;—the heats are too great 
to allow of it by day. Adieu. — Thele two fellows 
are {till as ſound as pigs. In a few minutes I ſhall 
be ſo too, for the pen is almoſt dropping out of my 
hand, Farewel. 


Ever yours, 


2. 


LETTER XE. 


| Palermo, June 19. 

E are now arrived at the great capital of St- 

cily, which, in our opinion, in beauty and 
elegance is far ſuperior to Naples. Ir is not, indeed, 
ſo large, but the regularity, the uniformity, and 
neatneſs of its ſtreets and buildings, render it much 
more pleaſing; it is full of people, who have moſtly 
an air of affluence and gaiety.—And indeed we ſeem 
to have got into a new world. - But ftop—not ſo 
faſt —I had forgot that you have ſtill 50 miles to 
travel on a curled ſtubborn mule, over rocks and 
precipices; for I can fee no reaſon why we ſhould 
bring you at once into all the ſweets of Palermo, 
without bearing at leaſt ſome little part in the tatigues 
of the journey. Come, we ſhall make them as ſhort 
as poſſible. 

We left you, I think, in a little village on the top 
of a high mountain. We ſhould indeed uſe you very 
ill, were we to leave you there any longer; for, I 
own, it is the very worſt country quarter that ever fell 
to my lot. However, we got a good comfortable 
ſleep in it, the only thing that it afforded us; and the 
fleas, and bugs, and chickens did all that lay in their 

power 
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power even to deprive us of that, but we defied 
them. Our two leaders came to awake as before five, 
apoitrophying their entry with a detail of the horrid 
robberics and murders that had been committed in 
the neighbourhood ; all of them, you may be ſure, 
exactly on the road that we were to go. Our whole 
ſquadron were drawn out, and we were ranged in or- 
der of battle by five o'clock, when we began our 
march, attended by the whole village, man, woman, 
and child.—We ſoon got down amongſt the woods, 
and endeavoured to forget the objects of miſery we 
had lett behind us. The beauty and richneſs of the 
country increaſed in proportion as we advanced. The 
mountains, although of a great height {that we have 
left is near 4000 feet, the mercury ſtanding at 26 
inches 2 lines) are covered to the very ſummit with 
the richeſt paſture ; the grals in the vallies is already 
burnt up, ſo that the flocks are all upon the moun- 
tains. The gradual ſeparation of heat and cold 1s 
very viſible in taking a view of them. The vallies 
look brown and ſcorched, and the foot of the moun- 
tains to a conſiderable height ; it then begins to take 
a ſhade of green, which grows darker and darker, 
and covers the whole upper regions ; however, on the 
ſummit, the graſs and corn are by no means ſo luxu- 
riant as near the middle. We were amazed at the 
aſtoniſhing richneſs of the crops, greatly ſuperior to 
any thing I have ever ſeen either in England or Hol- 
land, where the happy ſoil is aſſiſted by all the arts 
of cultivation; whilſt here, the wsetched huſbandman 
can hardly afford to give it a furrow, and gathers in 
with a heavy heart even the molt luxuriant crops. 
To what purpoſe are they given him ? only to he a 
dead weight upon his hand, often till they are entire- 
ly loſt, exportation being prohibited to all ſuch as 
cannot pay exorbitantly tor it into the king's coffers. 


What a contraſt is there betwixt this and the little 


uncouth country of Switzerland Ito be ſure, the 
dreadful 
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dreadful conſequences of oppreſſion can never be ſer 
in a more ſtriking oppoſition to the blcitings and 
charms of liberty. Switzerland, the very excreicence 
of Europe, where nature ſeems to have thrown out all 
her cold and ſtagnating humours, full of lakes, marſhes, 
and woods, and ſurrounded by immenſe rocks, and 
everlaſting mountains of ice, the barren, but ſacred, 
ramparts of liberty : Switzerland enjoying every bleſ- 
ſing, where every bleſſing ſeerns to have been denied; 
whilſt Sicily, covered by the moſt luxuriant hand of 
Nature, where Heaven ſeems to have ſhowered down 
its richeſt bleſſings with the utmolt prodigality, groans 
under the moſt abject poverty, and with a pale and 
wan viſage ſtarves in the midſt of plenty.—It is li- 
berty alone that works this ſtanding miracle. Under 
her plaſtic hands the mountains fink, the lakes are 
drained, and theſe rocks, theſe marihes, theſe woods, 
become ſo many ſources of wealth and pleaſure.— 
But what has temperance to do with wealth ? 


| Here reigns Content, 
And Nature's child Simplicity; long ſince 
„ ExiPd from poliſh'd realms.” 


* Tis Induſtry ſupplies 
The little Temperance wants, and roſy Health 
Sits ſmiling at the board.” 


4 


** 


e 


You will begin to think I am in danger of turning 
poetical in theſe claſſic fields : am ſure I neither ſul- 
pected any of the mountains we have paſſed to be Par- 
naſſus, nor did I believe any one of the nine fooliſh 
enough to inhabit them, except Melpomenè, perhaps, 
as ſhe is ſo fond of tragical faces; however, I ſhall 
now get you out of them as ſoon as poſſible, and bring 
you once more into the gay world. I aſſure you, I 
have often wiſhed that you could have lent me your 
mule on this expedition, my letters would then have 


been 
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been more worth the reading; but you muſt take the 
will for the deed. 

After travelling till about midnight, we arrived at 
another miſerable village, where we ſlept for ſome 
hours en ſtraw, and continued our journey again by 
day-break. We had the pleaſure of ſeeing the riſing ſun 
from the 'top of a pretty high mountain, and were 
delighted with the proſpect of Strombolo, and all the 
Lipari iſlands, at a great diſtance from us. On our 
deſcent from this mountain, we found ourſelves on 
the banks of the ſea, and took that road, preferable 
to an inland one, although ſeveral miles nearer. We 
ſoon lighted from our mules, and plunged into the 
water, which has ever made one of our greateſt plea- 
ſures in the expedition; nobody that has not tried it 
can conceive the delight of this, after the fatigue of 
ſuch a journey, and paſling three days without un- 
dreſſing. Your friend Fullarton, though only ſeven- 
teen, but whole mind and body now equally deſpiſe 
every fatigue, found himſelf ſtrong as a lion, and fit 
to begin ſuch another march. We boiled our tea- 
kettle under a fig-tree, and eat a breakfaſt that might 
have ſerved a company of ſtrolling players. 

The approach to Palermo 1s very fine; all the 
alleys are planted with fruit-trees, and fine large 
American aloes in full blow. Near the city we 
paſſed a place of execution, where the quarters of 
a vaſt number of robbers were hung up upon 
hooks, like ſo many hams; ſome of them appear- 
ed newly executed, and made a very unſightly 
figure. On our arrival, we learned that a prieſt 
and three others had been taken a few days ago, 
after an obſtinate defence, in which ſeveral were 
killed on both ſides; the prieſt, rather than ſub- 
mit to his conquerors, plunged his hanger into his 
breait, and died on the ſpot ; the reſt ſubmitted, and 
were executed. 


As 
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As there is but one inn at Palermo, we were obliged 
to agree to their own terms (hve ducats a day). We 
are but indifferently lodged ; however, it is the only 
inn we have yet ſeen in Sicily, and indeed may be 
ſaid to be the only one in the iſland. It is kept by a 
noiſy - troubleſome Frenchwoman, who I find will 
plague us; there is no keeping her out of our rooms, 
and ſhe never comes in without telling us of ſuch a 
prince and ſuch a duke, that were ſo ſuperlatively hap- 
py at being lodged in her houſe; and we can ealily 
learn that they were all deſperately in love with her 
| and indeed ſhe ſeems to take it very much amiſs, that 
\ we are not inclined to be of the ſame ſentiments. I 
have already been obliged to tell her, that we are ve- 
ry retired ſort: of people, and do not like company; I 
find ſhe does not eſteem us the better for it ; and this 
morning, (as I paſſed through the kitchen, withour 
ſpeaking to her) I overheard her exclaim, © Ah mon 
Dieu! comme ces Anglois ſont ſauvages.“ I believe 
we mult take more notice of her, otherwiſe we ſhall 
certainly have our rent raiſed ; but ſhe is as fat as a 
Pig, and as ugly as a devil, and lays on a quantity of 
paint on each of her ſwelled cheeks, that looks like 
a great plaiſter of red Morocco. Her picture is hang- 
ing in the room where I am juſt now writing, as well 
as that of her huſband, who, by the bye, is a ninny : 
they are no leſs vile curioſities than the originals. — 

He is drawn with his ſnuff- box open in one hand, and 
a diſh of coffee in the other; and at the ſame time, 
fait Paimable a Madame. I took notice of this triple 
occupation, which ſeemed to imply ſomething parti- 
cular, She told me that the thought was hers ; that 
her huſband: was exceedingly fond of ſnuff and of cot- 
fee, and wanted by this to ſhew that he was {till more 
occupied with her than with either of them. I could 
not help applauding the ingenuity of the conceit. 
Madame is painted with an immenſe bouquet in her 
Vol. II. TID breaſt, 
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breaſt, and an orange in her right hand, emblematic 
of her ſweetneſs and purity ; and has the prettieſt little 
ſmirk on her face you can poſſibly imagine. She told 
me that ſhe inſiſted on the painter drawing her avec le 
ſouris ſur le viſage; but as he had not eſprit enough to 
make her laugh naturally, ſhe was obliged to force 
one, “qui n'etoit pas tout a fait ſi jolie que le nature, 
* mais qui vaudroit toujours mieux que de parroitre 
ſombre.”—I agreed with her perfectly, and aſſured 
her it became her very much, —“ parceque les dames 
“ graſſes ſont toujours de bonne humeur.” —I found, 
however, that ſhe would willingly have excuſed me 
the latter part of the compliment, which more than 
loſt all that I had gained by the former.—“ Il eſt vrai 
(faid ſhe, a good deal piqued) “ je ſuis un peu en 
bon point, mais pas tant graſſe pourtant.”—T pre- 
tended to excuſe myſelf, from not underſtanding all 
the fineſſe of the language; and aſſured her, that 
en bon point was the very phraſe I meant to make uſe 
of. She accepted the apology, and we are again re- 
conciled ; for, to give the devil his due, they are 
good-humoured. She made me a curtſey, and repea- 
ted, Oui, Monſieur pour parler comme il faut, il 
faut dire en bon point. On ne dit pas graſſe.“ J 
aſſured her, bowing to the ground, that the word 
ſhould for ever be razed from my vocabulary. She 
left me with a gracious ſmile, and a curtſey much 
lower than the firſt; adding, © Je ſgavois bien que 
« Monſieur etoit un homme comme il faut; —at the 
ſame time tripping off on her tiptoes, as light as a fea- 
ther, to ſhew me how much I had been miſtaken. 
This woman made me recollect (what I have always 
obſerved) how little the manners of the French are to 
be changed by their connection with other nations; 


allowing none to be in any degree worthy of imitation 


but their own.—Although ſhe has now been here theſe 
twenty years, ſhe is ſtill as perfectly French, as if ſhe 
had never been without the gates of Paris; and looks 

upon 
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ſhall leave you to determine it. Adieu. 
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upon every woman in Palermo with the utmoſt con- 
tempt, becauſe they have never {cen that capital nor 
heard the ſublime muſick of its divine opera. She is 
likewiſe (allowing for the difference of rank) an ad- 
mirable epitome of all French women, whoſe uniyer- 
{al paſſion has ever been the deſire of admiration, and 
of appearing young, and ever would be, I really be- 
lieve, were they to live to the age of a thouſand, Any 
perſon that will take a look of the withered death's 
heads in their publick places, covered over with a 
thick maſk of paint, will ſoon be convinced of this. — 
Now, our old ladies, when they get to the wrong ſid 
of ſixty, generally take a jump up to the borders ol 
fouricore, and appear no leſs vain of their years, than 
ever they were of their youth. I know many of the 

that I am ſure are not leſs happy, nor leſs contented, 
nor (I might almoſt add) leſs admired with their wrin- 

kles, than ever they were. with their dimples,.. I dg 


not know whether a cheerful old woman, who is con- 


tented to appear ſo, is more reſpectable, or more eſti- 
mable ; or a withered witch, who fills up every wrin- 
kle with varniſh, and at fourſcore attempts to give 
herſelf the bloom. of four-and-twenty, is e 
and contemptible: but as dinner is on the alle. F 


P.M. 


LETTER. XX 


| | Palermo, Jane 23d. 

SHALL have a great deal to write you about 
A this city; we are every day more delighted with 
it, and ſhall leave it with much regret. We have 


delivered our letters, in conſequence of which we arg 


loaded with civilities, and have got into a very agree- 
able ſet of acquaintance, —But I ſhall firſt attempt to 
3 OS ---- give 
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give you ſome little idea of the town, and then ſpeak 
of its inhabitants. It is by much the moſt regular 
I have ever ſeen, and is built upon that plan, 
which I think all large cities ought to follow. The 
two great ſtreets interſect each other _ in the 
centre of the city, where they form a beautiful and a 
regular ſquare, called the Ottangolo, adorned with 
very handſome, uniform buildings. From the cen- 
tre of this ſquare, you ſee the whole of theſe noble 
ſtreets, and the four great gates of the city which 
terminate them; the ſymmetry and beauty of which 
produce a charming effect. The whole of theſe 
are to be magnificently illuminated ſome time next 
month, and muſt certainly be the fineſt ſight in the 
world. —The four gates are each at the diſtance of 
about half a mile, (the diameter of the city being 
no more than a mile:) theſe are elegant pieces of ar- 
chitecture richly adorned; particularly the Porta 
Nova and Porta Felice, that terminate the ſtreet called 
the Corſo, that runs ſouth-weſt and north-eaſt. The 
leſſer ſtreets in general run parallel to theſe great 
ones; ſo that from every part of the city, in a few 
minutes walking, you are always ſure to arrive at one 
of the capital ſtreets. The Porta Felice (by much 
the handſomeſt of the gates) opens to the Marino, a 
delightful walk, which conſtitutes one of the great 
pleaſures of the nobility of Palermo. It is bounded 
on one ſide by the wall of the city, and on the 
other by the ſea,” from whence, even at this ſcorch- 
ing ſeaſon, there 1s always an agreeable breeze. In 
the centre of the Marino they have lately erected a ve- 
ry elegant. kind of temple, which, during the ſum- 
mer months, is made uſe of as an orcheſtra for mu- 
ſick; and as in this ſeaſon they are obliged to 
convert the night into day, the concert does not 


begin till the clock ſtrikes midnight, which is the 


ſignal for the ſymphony to ſtrike. up: at that 
GS time 
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time the walk is crowded with carriages and peo- 
ple on foot; and the better to favour pleaſure 


and intrigue, there is an expreſs order, that no per- 


ſon, of whatever quality, ſhall preſume to carry a 
light with him. The flambeaux are all extinguiſh- 
ed at the Porte Felice, where the ſervants wait for 
the return of the carriages, and the whole company 
generally continue an hour or two together in utter 
darkneſs, except when the intruding moon, with 
her horns and her chaſtity, comes to diſturb them. 
The concert finiſhes about two in the morning, 
when, for the moſt part, every huſband goes home 
to his own wife. This is an admirable inſtitution, 
and never produces any ſcandal : no huſband is ſuch 
a brute as to deny his wife the Marino; and the ladies 
are ſo cautious and circumſpect on their fide, that 
the more to avoid giving offence, they very often put 
on maſques, 5 

Their other amuſements conſiſt chiefly in their 


Converſaziones, of which they have commonly a great 


variety every night. There is one general one, 
ſupported by the ſubſcription of all the nobility: 
this is open every evening at ſun- ſet, and continues 


till midnight, when the Marino begins. It better 


deſerves the name of a converſation than any I have 
ſeen in Italy; for here the people really come to 
converſe, whereas in Italy, they only go to play at 
cards and eat ices, I have obſerved, that ſeldom or 
never one half of the company is engaged in play, 
nor do theſe either play long or deep, There are 
a number of apartments belonging to this canverſa- 
tion, all lighted up with wax-candles, and kept ex- 
ceedingly cool and agreeable, and it is really alto- 
gether one of the molt ſenſible and comfortable in- 
ſtitutions I have ever ſeen : beſides this, there are 
generally a number of particular converſations every 
night, and what will a good deal ſurprize you, theſe 
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are always held in the apartments of the lying-in la- 
dies; for in this happy climate child-bearing is diveſt- 
ed of all its terrors, and 1s only conſidered as a party 
of pleaſure. This circumſtance we were ignorant of 
till Yother morning. The Duke of Verdura, who 
does us the honours of the place, with great attention 
and politeneſs, came to tell us, we had a viſit to make, 
that was abſolutely indiſpenſable. © The Princeſs Pa- 
« terno (ſaid he) was brought to bed laſt night; and it 
is abſolutely incumbent on you to pay your reſpects 
“ to her this evening.” I at firſt thought he was in 
joke; but he aſſured me he was ſerious, and that it 
would be looked upon as agreat unpoliteneſs to neglect 
it —Accordingly we went about ſun-ſet, and found 
the princeſs fitting up in her bed, in an elegant un- 
dreſs, with a great number of her friends around her. 
She talked as uſual, and ſeemed to be perfectly well. 
This converſation is repeated every night during het 
convaleſcence, which generally laſts for about eleven 


or twelve days. The cuſtom is perfectly univerſal, 


and as the ladies here are very prolific, there is for the 
molt part three or four of theſe aſſemblies going on in 
the city at the ſame time; poſſibly the Marino does 
not a little contribute towards them. 

The Sicilian ladies marry at thirteen or fourteen, 
and are often grandmothers before they are thirty. — 
The Count Statela preſented us a few days ago to his 
couſin, the Princeſs Partana, who he told us had a 
great number of children, the eldeſt of which was a 
very fine girl of fifteen. We talked to the princeſs 
for half an hour, not in the leaſt doubting all the 
time that ſhe was the daughter, till at laſt the young 
lady came in; and even then, it was not eaſy to ſay 
which appeared the handſomeſt or the youngeſt. 
This lady has had twelve children, and is {till in all 


her bloom ; ſhe afſured me that ſhe never enjoyed 


more perfect health than when ſhe was in child-bed ; 
—that during the time of her pregnancy ſhe was ot- 
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ten indiſpoſed, but that immediately on delivery ſhe 
was cured of all her complaints, and was capable of 
enjoying the company of her friends eyen more than 
at any other time. I expreſſed my aſtoniſhment at 
this very ſingular happineſs of their climate or conſti- 
tutions; but ſhe appeared ſtill more aſtoniſhed when 
I told her that we loſt many of our fineſt women in 
childbed, and that even the moſt fortunate and eaſy 
deliveries were attended with violent pain and anguiſh, 
She lamented the fate of our ladies, and thanked 
Heaven that ſhe was born a Sicilian, 

What this ſingularity is owing to, let the learned 
determine; but it is ſurely one of the capital bleſſings 
of theſe climates, where the curſe that was laid upon 
mother Eye ſeems to be entirely taken off: I don't 
know how the ladies here have deſerved this exemp- 
tion, as they have at leaſt as much both of Eve and 
the ſerpent as ours have, and till retain their appe- 
tite, as ſtrong as ever, for forbidden fruit.—lIt ſeems 
hard, that in our own country, and in Switzerland, 
where probably the women in general are the chaſteſt 
in Europe, this curſe ſhould fall the heavieſt : it is 
moſt probably owing to the climate: In cold, but 
more particularly in mountainous countries, births 
are difficult and dangerous; in warm and low places 
they are more eaſy; the air of the firſt hardens and 
contracts the fibres, that of the ſecond ſoftens and re- 
laxes them, In ſome places in Switzerland, and 
amongſt the Alps, they loſe almoſt one half their 
women in childbed, and thoſe that can afford it, of- 
ten go down to the low countries ſome weeks before 
they lie in, and find their deliveries much eaſter. One 


may eaſily conceive what a change it muſt make 


upon the whole frame, to add the preſſure of a column 


of air of two or three thouſand feet more than it is 


accuſtomed to: and if muſcular motion is performed 


by the preſſure of the atmoſphere, as ſome have al- 


leged, how much muſt this add to the action of eve- 
P 4 ry 
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ry muſcle !—However, if this hypotheſis were true, 
our ſtrength ſhould have been diminiſhed one third on 
the top of Etna, which did not appear to be the caſe; 
as we had paſſed through one third of the quantity of 
air of the whole atmoſphere, I have often thought 
that phyſicians pay too little attention to theſe conſi- 
derations ; and that in ſkilful hands they might be 
turned to great account, in the cure of many diſeaſes : 
they only ſend their patients to ſuch a degree of lati- 
tude, but never think of the degree of altitude in the 
atmoſphere. Thus, people with the ſame complaints 
are ſent to Aix and to Marſeilles, although the air in 
theſe two places muſt be eſſentially different. Mar- 
ſeilles is on the level of the ſea, and Aix (as I myſelf 
meaſured it) is very near 600 feet above it. Now I 
am perſuaded, that in ſuch a country as Switzerland, 
or on ſuch a mountain as Etna, where it is eaſy at all 
times to take off a preſſure from the human body of 
many thouſand pounds weight, that an ingenious phy- 
ſician might make great diſcoveries; nor indeed 
would theſe diſcoveries be confined to the changing 
of the quantity of air that preſſes on the body, 
but would likewiſe be extended to the changing of 
the quality of the air we breathe; which, on the 
ſide of Etna, or any very high mountain, is more va- 
ried than in travelling through fifty degrees of lati- 
tude. I beg pardon for this digreſſion; the only 
amends I can make, is to put it out of my power to 
trouble you with any more, and thus abruptly aſſure 
you how much, &c. &c. | | 
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LETTER XXI. 


Palermo, June 26th. - 
UR fondneſs for Palermo increaſes every day, 
and we are beginning to look forward with re- 
gret to the time of our leaving it, which is now faſt 


approaching. We have made acquaintance with 


many ſenſible and agreeable people. The Sicilians 
appear frank and ſincere; and their politeneſs does 
not conſiſt in ſhew and grimace, like ſome of the po- 
lite nations of the continent. The viceroy ſets the 
pattern of hoſpitality, and he is followed by the reſt 


of the nobles. He is an amiable agreeable man, and 


I believe is as much beloved and eſteemed as a viceroy 
to an abſolute monarch can be. He was in England 
in his youth, and is ſtil] very fond of many of our au- 
thors, with whom he ſeems to be intimately acquaint- 
ed; he ſpeaks the language tolerably well, and encou- 
rages the learning of it amongſt his ſubjects.— He may 
be conſidered with regard to Naples, as what the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland is with regard to England, with 
this trifling difference, that, like his maſter, he is in- 
veſted with abſolute authority; and keeps his parlia- 
ment (for he has one too) in the moſt perfect ſubjec- 
tion, The patriots here, although a very numerous 
body, have never been able to gain one point, no nor 
a place, or even a penſion for a needy friend. Had lord 
Townſhend the power of the marquis Fogliano, I 
ſuppoſe your Hibernian ſquabbles (of which we hear 
ſo much, even at this diſtant corner) would ſoon have 


an end. —Notwithſtanding this vaſt authority, he is 


extremely aftable and familiar, and makes his houſe 
agreeable to every body. We go very often to his aſ- 
ſemblies, and have dined with him ſeveral times; his 
table is ſeryed with elegance and magnificence, much 

| ſuperior 
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ſaperior indeed to that of his Sicihan Majeſty, who 
eats off a ſervice of plate, at leaſt 300 years old, very 
black and ruſty indeed: I heard a gentleman aſk one 
day, whilſt we were ſtanding round the table, if it 
had not been dug out of Herculaneum. That of the 
viceroy 1s extremely elegant, and indeed the whole of 
his entertainments correſpond with it; though we 
have as yet ſeen nothing here at all to be compared 
to the luxury of our feaſt in the granary at Agrigen- 
tum. The Sicilian cookery is a mixture of the French 
and Spaniſh ; and the Olio ſtill preſerves its rank and 
dignity in the centre of the table, ſurrounded by a 
numerous train of fricaſſees, fricandeaus, ragouts, 
and pet de loups; like a grave Spaniſh Don, amidſt 
a number of little ſmart marqui's— The other nobility, 
whom we have had occaſion to ſee, are likewiſe very 
magnificent in their entertainments; but moſt parti- 


cularly in their deſerts and ices, of which there is a 


much greater variety than I have ever ſeen in any 
other country. They are exceeding temperate with 
regard to wine; though, ſince we have taught them 
our method of toaſting ladies they are fond of, and 
of hob and nobing with their friends, ringing the two 
glaſſes together, this ſocial practice has animated 
them ſo much, that they have been led to drink a 
much greater quantity than they are accuſtomed to; 


and they often reproach us with having made them 


drunkards.: In their ordinary living they are very fru- 
gal and temperate, and from the ſobriety we have 
ſeen here, we are now more perſuaded that the eleva- 
ted ſituation of Agrigentum, mult be one great cauſe 
of its drunkenneſs. 

The Sicilians have always had the character of being 
very amorous, and ſurely not without reaſon.— The 
whole nation are poets, even the peaſants; and a man 
ſtands a poor chance for a miſtreſs, that is not capa- 
ble of celebrating her praiſes, I believe it is gene- 

rally 
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rally allowed that the paſtoral poetry had its origin in 
this iſland ; and Theocritus, after whom they till 
copy, will ever be looked upon as the prince of paſ- 
toral poets. —And indeed in mulick too, as well as 
poetry, the ſoft amorous pieces are generally ſtiled 
Siciliani; theſe they uſed to play all night below 
their miſtreſſes windows, to expreſs the delicacy of 
their paſſion ; but ſerenading is not now ſo much in 
faſhion, as it was during the time of their more inti- 
mate connection with Spain, when it was ſaid by one 
of their authors, that no perſon could pals for a man 
of gallantry that had not got a cold; and was ſure 
never to ſucceed in making love, unleſs he made it in 
a hoarſe voice. The ladies now are not fo rigid, and 
will ſometimes deign to hear a man, even although 
he ſpeaks in a clear accent. Neither do they any 
longer require the prodigious martial feats, that were 
then neceſſary to win them. The attacking of a mad 
bull, or a wild boar, was reckoned the handſomeſt 
compliment that a lover could pay to his miſtreſs ; 
and the putting thete animals to death, ſoftened her 
heart much more than all the ſighing love-ſick tales 
that could be invented. This has been hurourouſly 
ridiculed by one of their poets. He ſays that Cupid's 
httle golden dart was now changed into a maſly ſpear, 
which anſwered a double purpoſe; for at the ſame 
time that it pierced the tough bull's hide, it likewiſe 
pierced the tender lady's heart. But theſe Gothick 
cuſtoms are now confined to Spain, and the gentle 
Sicilians have reaſſumed their ſoftneſs. To tell you 
the truth, gallantry is pretty much upon the ſame 
footing here as in Italy, the eſtabliſhment of Cicciſbees 
is pretty general, though not quite ſo univerſal as on 
the continent, However, a breach of the marriage 
vow is no longer looked upon as one of the dead! 

ſins; and the confeſſors fall upon eaſy and pleaſant 
enough methods of making them atone for it. The 
huſbands are content, and, like able generals, make 


up 
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up for the loſs of one fortreſs, by the taking of ano- 
ther. However, female licentiouſneſs has by no 
means come to ſuch a height as in Italy, We have 
ſeen a great deal of domeſtic happineſs ; huſbands and 
wives that truly love one another, and whoſe mutual 
care and pleaſure is the education of their children, I 
could name a number ;— The Duke of Verdura, the 
Prince of Partana, the Count Buſcemi, and many 
others who live in the moſt ſacred union. Theſe 
fights are very rare on the continent, But indeed the 
ſtile that young people are brought up in here, ſeems 
to lay a much more ſolid foundation for matrimonial 
happineſs, than either in France or Italy. The young 
ladics are not ſhut up in convents till the day of their 
marriage; but for the molt part live in the houſe with 
their parents, where they receive their education, 
and are every day in company with their friends and 
relations. From what I can obſerve, I think they 
are allowed almoſt as much liberty as with us. In 
their great aſſemblies, we often ſee a club of young 
people (of both ſexes) get together in a corner, and 
amuſe themſelves for hours, at croſs purpoſes or ſuch 
like games, without the mothers being under the leaſt 
' anxiety ; indeed, we ſometimes join in theſe little par- 
ties, and find them extremely entertaining. In ge- 
neral, they are very quick and lively, and have a 
number of theſe jeux d' e/prit, which I think muſt 
ever be a proof, in all countries, of the familiar inter- 
courſe betwixt the young people of the two ſexes ; 
for all theſe games are inſipid, if they are not ſea- 
ſoned by ſomething of that inviſible, and ſubtile 
agency, which renders every thing more intereſting 


in theſe mixed ſocieties, than in the lifeleſs ones, 


compoſed of only one part of our ſpecies. Thus, in 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, I have never ſeen any of 
theſe games; in France ſeldom ; but in Switzerland, 
(where the greateſt liberty and familiarity is en- 
Joyed 
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joyed amongſt the young people) they are numberleſs. 
— But the converſation hour 1s arrived, and our Car- 
riage is waiting. 

Adieu, &c. 


2 


LETTER XXII. 


Palermo, June 28th. 


HERE are two ſmall countries, one to the 

eaſt, the other to the weſt of this city, where 
the principal nobility have their country palaces. Both 
theſe we have viſited ; there are many noble houſes 
in each of them. That to the eaſt is called La Baga- 
ria, that to the weſt II Colle. We are this inſtant 
returned from La Bagaria, and I haſten to give you 
an account of the ridiculous things we have ſeen, 
though perhaps you will not thank me for it. 

The palace of the Prince of Valguarnera is, I think, 
by much the fineſt and moſt beautiful of all the houſes 
of the Bagaria ; but it is far from being the moſt ex- 
traordinary : were I to deſcribe it, I ſhould only tell 
you of things you have often ſeen and heard of in 


other countries, ſo I ſhall only ſpeak of one, the like 


of which certainly never did exiſt on the face of the 
earth; it belongs to the prince of Palagonia, a man 
of immenſe fortune, who has devoted his whole life 
to the ſtudy of monſters and chimeras, greater and 


more ridiculous infinitely than ever entered into the 
imagination of the wildeſt writers of romance or knight- 


errantry. ä | 
The amazing crowd of ſtatues that ſurround his 


| houſe, appear at a diſtance like a little army drawn 
up for its defence; but when you get amongſt them, 


and every one aſſumes his true likeneſs, you imagine 


you have got into the regions of deluſion and enchant- 


ment; for of all that immenſe group, there is not 


one made to repreſent any one object in nature; nor is 


the 
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the abſurdity of the wretched imagination that created 5 
them leis aſtoniſhing than its wonderful fertility, It : 
would require a volume to deſcribe the whole, anda } © 
ſad volume indeed it would make. He has put the 
heads of men to the bodies of every ſort of animal, 
and the heads of every other animal to the bodies of 
men. Sometimes he makes a compound of five or ſix 
animals that have no ſort of reſemblance in nature. 
He puts the head of a lion to the neck of a gooſe, the 
body of a lizard to the legs of a goat, the tail of a fox. 
On the back of this monſter, he puts another, if poſ- 
fible ſtill more hideous, with five or ſix heads, and a 
buſh of horns, that beats the beaſt in the Revelations 
all to nothing. There is no kind of horn in the world 
that he has not collected ; and his pleaſure is, to ſee 
them all flouriſhing upon the ſame head. The ſcanda- 
lous chronicle ſays, that his wife has aſſiſted him in 
making this collection, and that there are ſome of her 
placing as well as of his. However this may be, ſhe 
is at preſent within a few weeks of her time, and we 
have been told by ſeveral people of Palermo, that his 
ſincere wiſh is, that ſhe may bring forth a monſter. 
This is a ſtrange ſpecies of madneſs; and it is truly 
unaccountable that he has not been ſhut up many 
years ago; but he is perfectly innocent, and troubles 
nobody by the indulgence of his frenzy ; on the con- 
trary he gives bread to a vaſt number of ſtatuaries and 
other workmen whom he rewards in proportion as they 
can bring their imaginations to coincide with his 
own; or, in other words, according to the hideouſ- 
neſs of the monſters they produce. It would be idle 
and tireſome to be particular in an account of theſe ab- 
ſurdities. The ſtatues that adorn (or rather deform) 
the great avenue, and ſurround the court of the pa- 
lace, amount already to 600, notwithſtanding which, 
it may be truly ſaid, that he has not broke the ſecond 
commandment ; for of all that number, there is 2 

the 
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the likeneſs of any thing in heaven above, in the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth. Ihe old 
ornaments which were put up by his father, who was 
a ſenſible man, appear to have been in a very good 
taſte, They have all been knock'd to pieces, and 
laid together, in a heap, to make room for this new 
creation. 

The inſide of this inchanted caſtle correſponds ex- 
actly with the out; it is in every reſpect as whimſical 
and fantaſtical, and you cannot turn yourſelf to any 
ſide, where you are not ſtared in the face by ſome hide- 
ous figure or other. Some of the apartments are ex- 
ceedingly ſpacious and magnificent, with vaſt arch'd 
roofs ; which inſtead of plaiſter or ſtucco, are compo- 
ſed entirely of large mirrors, nicely joined together. 
The effect that theſe produce, (as each of them make 
a ſmall angle with the other,) is exactly that of a mul- 
tiplying glaſs, ſo that when three or four people are 
walking below, there 1s always the appearance of 
three or four hundred walking above. The whole of 
the doors are likewiſe covered over with ſmall pieces 
of mirror, cut into the moſt ridiculous ſhapes, and 
intermix'd with a vaſt variety of chryſtal and glaſs 
of different colours. All the chimney-pieces, win- 
dows, and ſide- boards are crouded with-pyramids and 
pillars of tea-pots, caudle-cups, bowls, cups, ſau- 
cers, &c. ſtrongly cemented together; ſome of theſe 
columns are not without their beauty: one of them 
has a large China chamber-pot for its baſe, and a cir- 
cle of pretty little flower- pots for its capital: the ſhafe 
of the column is upwards of four feet long, compoſed 
entirely of tea- pots of different ſizes, diminiſhing gra- 
dually from the baſe to the capital. The profuſion of 
china that has been employed in forming theſe co- 
lumns, is altogether incredible; I dare ſay there is 
not leſs than forty pillars and pyramids formed in this 
ſtrange fantaſtic manner. ON | 


Moſt 
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Moſt of the rooms are paved with exceeding fine 
marble tables of different colours, that look like fo 
many tomb ſtones, Some of theſe are richly wrought 
with lapis lazuli, porphyry, and other valuable ſtones 
their fine poliſh is now entirely gone, and they only 
appear like common marble ; in place of theſe beauti- 
ful tables he has made a new ſet of his own Invention, 
ſome of which are not without their merit. Theſe 
are compoſed of the fineſt tortoiſe-ſhell mixed with 

mother of pearl, ivory, and a variety of metals, and 
are mounted on very fine ſtands of ſolid braſs. 

The windows of this inchanted caſtle are compoſed 
of a variety of glaſs of every different colour, mixed 
without any ſort of order or regularity. Blue, red, 
green, yellow, purple, violet.—So that at each win- 
dow, you may have the heavens and earth of what- 
ever colour you chuſe, only by looking through that 
pane that pleaſes you. 

The houſe clock is caſed in the body of a ſtatue; 
the eyes of the figure move with the pendulum, turn- 
ing up their white and black alternately, ang nike a 
hideous appearance. 

His bed-chamber and drefling-room are like two 
apartments in Noah's ark; there is ſcarce a beaſt, 
however vile, that he has not placed there; toads, 
frogs, ſerpents, lizards, ſcorpions, all cut, out in 
marble, of their reſpective colours. There are a good 
many buſts too, that are not leſs ſingularly imagined. 
Some of theſe make a very handſome profile on one 
fide; turn to the other, and you have a ſkeleton ; here 
you ſee a nurſe with a child in her arms, its back ; is ex- 
actly that of an infant; its face is that of a waankled 
old woman of ninety. 

For ſome minutes one'can laugh at theſe follies ; ; 
but indignation and contempt ſoon get the better of 
your mirth, and the laugh is turned into a ſneer. 
I own I was ſoon red of them ; though ſome 

things 
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things are ſo ſtrangely fancied, that it may well ex- 
cuſe a little laughing, even from the moſt rigid cynic. 

The family ſtatues are charming; they have been 
done from ſome old pictures, and make a moſt vene- 
rable appearance; he has dreſſed them out from head 
to foot in new and elegant ſuits of marble; and in- 
deed the effect it produces is more ridiculous than any 
thing you can poſſibly conceive. Their ſhoes are all 
of black marble, their ſtockings generally of red ; 
their clothes are of different colours, blue, green, 
and variegated, with a rich lace of giall* antique. 

The Rn. won of the men, and head-dreſſes of the la- 
dies are of fine white, ſo are their ſhirts, with lon 
flowing ruffles of alabaſter. The walls of the houſe 
are covered with ſome very fine baſſo relievos of white 
marble, in a good taſte ; theſe he could not well take 
out or alter, ſo he has only added immenſe frames to 
them. Each frame is compoled of four large mar- 
ble tables, 5 | TE 

The author and owner of this ſingular collection is 
a poor miſerable lean figure, ſhivering at a breeze, 
and ſeems to be afraid of every body he ſpeaks to; 
but (what ſurpriſed me a good deal) I have heard him 
talk ſpeciouſly enough on ſeveral occaſions: He is 
one of the richeſt ſubjects in the iſland, and it is 
thought he has not laid out leſs than 20,000 pounds 
in the creation of this world of monſters and chime- 
ras,—He certainly might have fallen upon ſome way 
to prove himſelf a fool at a much cheaper rate. How- 
ever it gives bread to a number of poor people, to 
whom he is an excellent maſter.  _ 

His houſe at Palermo is a good deal in the ſame 
ſtile : his carriages are covered over with great plates 
of braſs, ſo that I really believe ſome of them are 
muſket Proof. | . | 

The government have had ſerious thoughts of de- 
moliſhing the regiment of monſters he 5 placed 
round his houſe; but as he is humane and inoffenſive, 


and as this would certainly break his heart, they have 
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as yet forborne. However, the ſeeing of them by 
women with child is ſaid to have been already attend- 
ed with very uniortunate circumſtances ; ſeveral liv- 
ing monſters having been brought forth in the neigh- 
bourhood. The ladies complain that they dare no 
longer take an airing in the Bagaria ; that ſome hi- 
deous form always haunts their imagination for ſome 
time after: their huſbands too, it is ſaid, are as little 
ſatisfied with the great variety of horns, Adieu. [I 
ſhall write to you again by next poſt, as matter multi- 
plies faſt upon me in this metropolis. 


Ever yours. 


LETTER XXIII. 


: Palermo, June zoth. 

HE account the people here give of the Sirocco, 

or South-eaſt wind, is truly aſtoniſning; we 

were complaining to- day, at the viceroy's, of the vio- 
lence of the heat, the thermometer being at 79.— 
They aſſured us, that if we ſtaid till the end of next 
month, we ſhould probably look on this as pleaſant 
cool weather ; addirg, that if we had once experienced 
the Sirocco, all other weather will appear temperate.— 
I aſked to what degree the thermometer commonly roſe 


during this wind ; but found to my aſtoniſhment, that 


there was no ſuch inſtrument in uſe amongſt them: 
however, the violence of it, they aſſure us, is alto- 
gether incredible; and that thoſe who had remained 


many years in Spain and Malta, had never felt any 


heat in theſe countries to compare to it—How it hap- 
pens to be more violent in Palermo than any other 
part of Sicily, is a myſtery that ſtill remains to be 
unfolded, Several treatiſes have been writ on this ſin- 


gular ſubject, but none that give any tolerable degree 


of ſatisfaction, As we ſhall ſtay for ſome time long- 
er, 
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er, it is poſſible we may have an oppornunity of giv- 
ing you ſome account of it. 

They have begun ſome weeks ago to make prepa- 
rations for the great feaſt of St. Roſolia ;—and our 
friends here ſay they are determined that we ſhall not 
leave them till after it is over; but this I am afraid 
will not be in our power. The warm ſeaſon advances, 
and the time we appointed for our return to Naples is 
already elapſed, but indeed, return when we will, we 
ſhall make a very bad exchange; and were it not for 
thoſe of our own country whom we have left behind 
us, we certainly ſhould have determined on a much 
longer ſtay.—-But although the ſociety here is greatly 
ſuperior to that of N aples, yet. call it prejudice— 
or call it what you will, there is a—ye ne ſgai quoi, —a 
certain confidence in the character, the worth, and 
friendſhip of our own people, that I have ſeldom felt 
any where on the continent, except in Switzerland, — 
This ſenſation, which conſtitutes the charm of ſocie- 
ty, and can alone render it ſupportable tor any time, 
1s only inſpired by ſomething analogous and ſympa- 
thetic in our feelings and ſentiments ; like two in- 
ſtruments that are in uniſon, and vibrate to each 
others touch: for ſociety is a concert, and if the in- 
ſtruments are not in tune, there never can be harmo- 
ny ; and (to carry on the metaphor) this harmony too 
muſt ſometimes be heightened and ſupported by the 
introduction of a diſcord ; but where diſcords predo- 
minate, which 1s often the caſe betwixt an Engliſh and 
an Italian mind, the muſick muſt be wretched indeed. 
Had we but a little mixture of our own ſocicty, 
how gladly ſhould we ſpend the winter in Sicily; but 
we often think with regret on Mr. Hamilton's and Mr. 
Walter's families, and wiſh again to be on the conti- 
nent.—Indeed, even the pleaſures we enjoy here, we 
owe principally to Mr. Hamilton : his recommenda- 
tions we have ever found to be the beſt paſſport and 

n and the zeal and cordiality with which 
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theſe are always received proceeds evidently not from 
motives of deference and reſpect to the miniſter, but 
of love and affection to the man. 

This morning we went to fee a celebrated convent 
of Capuchins, about a mile without the city; it con- 
tains nothing very remarkable but the burial place, 
which indeed is a great curioſity. This is a vaſt ſub- 
terraneous apartment, divided into large commodious 
galleries, the walls on each ſide of which are hollowed 
into a variety of niches, as if intended for a very 
great collection of ſtatues; theſe niches, inſtead of 
ſtatues, are all filled with dead bodies, ſet upright up- 
on their feet, and fixed by the back to the inſide of the 
nich: their number is about three hundred: they are 
all dreſſed in the clothes they uſually wore, and form 
a molt reſpectable and venerable aſſembly. The ſkin 
and muſcles, by a certain preparation, become as dry 
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and hard as a piece of ſtock-fiſh ; and although many | 


of them have been here upwards of two hundred and 
fifty years, yet none are in any degree reduced to ſke- 
letons; the muſcles, indeed, in ſome appear to be a 
good deal more ſhrunk than in others ; probably be- 
cauſe theſe perſons had been more extenuate at the 
time of their death. 

Here the people of Palermo pay daily viſits to their 
deceaſed friends, and recal with pleaſure and regret 
the ſcenes of their paſt life: here they familiarize 
themſelves to their future ſtate, and chuſe the com- 
pany they would wiſh to keep in the other world. It 
is a common thing to make choice of their nich, and 
to try if their = fits it, that no alterations may be 
neceſſary after they are dead; and ſometimes, by way 
of a voluntary penance, they accuſtom themſelves to 
ſtand for hours in theſe niches. 

The bodies of the princes and firſt nobility are 
lodged in very handſome cheſts or trunks, ſome of 
them richly adorned : theſe are not in the ſhape of 
coffins, but all of one width, and about a foot _ 4 

all, 
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N > half, or two feet deep. The keys are kept by the 
* neareſt relations of the family, who ſometimes come 

and drop a tear over their departed friends. 


t I am not ſure if this is not a better method of dif. 
— poſing of the dead than ours. Thele viſits muſt 
' prove admirable leſſons of humility; and I affure 


- | $ you, they are not ſuch objects of horror as you would 

imagine: they are ſaid, even for ages after death, to 

d © retain a ſtrong likeneſs to what they were when alive 

ſo that, as ſoon as you have conquered the firſt feel- 
ings excited by theſe venerable figures, you only con- 

| fider this as a vaſt gallery of original portraits, drawn 

after the life, by the juſteſt and moſt unprejudiced 

hand. It muſt be owned that the colours are rather 

| faded; and the pencil does not appear to have been 

the moſt flattering in the world; but no matter, it is L 
the pencil of truth, and not of a mercenary, who 4 
only wants to pleaſe, We were alledging too, that 
it might be made of a very conſiderable utility to 
ſociety ; and that theſe dumb orators could give the 
moſt pathetic lectures imaginable upon pride and va- 
nity, Whenever a fellow began to ſtrut, like Mr. B. 
or to affect the haughty ſupercilious air, he ſhould 
immediately be ſent to converſe with his friends in the 
gallery; and if their arguments did not bring him to 
a proper way of thinking, I would give him up as 
altogether incorrigible. 

At Bologna they ſhewed us the ſkeleton of a cele- 
brated beauty, who died at a period of life when ſhe 
was ſtill the object of univerſal admiration. By way 

of making atonement for her own vanity, ſhe be- 
aueathed herſelf as a monument, to curb the vanity 
of others, Recollecting on her death-bed the great 

Adulation that had been paid to her charms, and the 

fatal change they were ſoon to undergo, ſhe ordered 
that her body ſhould be diſſected, and her bones hung 
up for the inſpection of all young maidens who are 
inclined to be vain of their beauty. - However, if ſhe 
had been preſerved in this moral gallery, the leſſon 
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would ſtill have been a ſtronger one; for thoſe very 
features that had raiſed her vanity would {till have 
remained, only diveſted of all their power, and diſ- 
armed of every charm. 

Some of the Capuchins fleep in theſe galleries 


Fry night, and pretend to have many wonderful 
viſions and revelations ; but the truth is, that very | 


few people believe them. 
No woman 1s ever admitted into this convent e1- 
ther dead or alive; and this interdiction is writ in 


large characters over the gate. The poor indolent 


Capuchins, the fraileſt of all fleſh, have great need of 
theſe precautions: they have no occupation from 
without, and they have no reſources within them- 


ſelves; ſo that they muſt be an eaſy prey to every 


temptation :—Bocaccio, and all the books of that 
kind, are filled with ſtories of their frailty.—Yeſter- 
day, dining at the Prince of Sperlinga's, and talking 


on this ſubject, the Abbe Patti gave us an anec- | 


dote of a friend of his, who was formerly a brother 
of this convent. He is known by the the name of 
Fra Paſqual, and has paſſed through many ſingular 


ſcenes of life, which it would be too long to recount. - 


His laſt migration, or, it you will, tranſmigration, 


was from one of the banditti of this kingdom, in 
which capacity he had been enrolled for ſome time; 
but, tired of the danger and fatigue to which he was 


perpetually expoſed, he at laſt determined to exchange 
the character of the hero, for that of the ſaint, and 


try if it was not both ſafer and ſurer, to rely on the 


weakneſs of others, than on our own ſtrength. 
Fra Paſqual pretended a violent compunction for 
the tranſgreſſions of his paſt life, and made a promiſe 


to the Virgin, that all the remainder of it ſhould be 


ſpent in mortification and penance, to atone for them. 
To this end Paſqual took the vows of poverty and of 
chaſtity, and entered into all the rigours of the mo- 
naſtic life. For ſome weeks he behaved in a moſt 
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ry 3 exemplary manner; he went barefooted, wore a large 
ve = 2 and a thicker cord of diſcipline than any 


li. monk in the convent; and his whole deportment 
gave teſtimony of the molt unteigned repentance ; | 
ies however, the devil was ſtill at work in the heart of ; 
ful Paſqual, and all theſe external mortifications only | 
Ty | made him work the harder; in ſhort, he found it im- 
poſſible to drive him out: Paſqual was ſenſible of | 
ei this; and afraid leſt the enemy ſhould at laſt get the 4 
in better of him, he thought it adviſable to leave at a 
nt Palermo the character of ſanctity he had acquired, ; 
of and begin ſomewhere elſe upon a new ſcore, He em- a 
m barked for Naples, and was ſoon admitted into a ; 
n- Capuchin convent there. | 
ry. At Paſqual knew from experience that the dull | 
at - uniformity of the monaſtic life required ſome little 
r-  amuſements to render it ſupportable, the firſt thing 
ow be ſet about was to find a miſtreſs. He made love 
e © toa lady of ealy virtue, who ſoon admitted his ad- 
er dtrreſſes, but at the ſame time informed him, that he 
of had a very formidable rival, who was jealous as a 
ur tiger, and would not fail to put them both to death | 
t. mould he diſcover the intrigue. This was no other 
1, than a lifeguard-man, a fellow of fix fect two inches, | 
n- | with a vaſt ſpada, like that of Goliah, and a mon- ö 
k ſtrous pair of curled whiſkers, that would have caſt a 
8 damp on the heart of any man but Fra Paſqual : but 
e the monaſtic life had not yet enervated him; he was 
1 a4 ccuſtomed to danger, and loved a few difficulties : 
e  howeyer, as in his preſent character he could not be 
on a footing with his rival, he thought it beſt only to 
. make uſe of prudence and ſtratagem to ſupplant him: 
> > theſe are the eccleſiaſtical arms, and they have gene- 
, © rally been found too hard for the military. — The 


lady promiſed him an interview ſo ſoon as the court 
; ſhould go to Portici, where the lifeguard-man's duty 
x obliged him to attend the king. Paſqual waited with 
— impatience for ſome time ;—at laſt the wiſhed-for 
night arrived; the king ſet off, after the opera, 
5 Q 4 with 
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with all his guards. Paſqual flew like lightning to 
the arms of his miſtreſs ; the preliminaries were ſoon 
ſettled, and the Gappy lovers had juſt fallen aſleep, 
when they were ſuddenly alarmed by a rap and a well 
known voice at the door, The lady ſtarted up in an 
agony of deſpair, aſſuring Paſqual that they were 
both undone ; that this was her lover, and if ſome ex- 
pedient was not fallen upon, in the firſt tranſports of 
his fury, he would certainly put them both to death. 
There was no time for reflection; the life-guard-man 
demanded entrance in the moſt peremptory manner, and 


the lady was obliged to inſtant compliance. Paſqual 


had juſt time to gather his rags together, and cram 
himſelf in below the bed; at that inſtant the door 
opened, and the giant came in, rattling his arms and 
ſtorming at his miſtreſs, for having made him wait ſo 
long ; however, ſhe ſoon pacified him. He then or- 
dered her to ſtrike a light, that he mighr ſee to un- 
dreſs :—this ſtruck Paſqual to the ſoul, and he gave 


himſelf up for loſt ; however, the lady's addreſs ſaved 


him, when he leaſt expected it. In bringing the tin- 
der, ſhe took care to let fall ſome water into the box ; 
and all the beating ſhe and her lover could beat, they 
could rot produce one ſpark. Every ſtroke of the 
flint founded in Paſqual's ears like his death-knell ; 
but when he heard the lifeguard- man ſwearing at the 
tinder for not kindling, he began to conceive ſome 
hopes, and bleſſed the fertile inyention of woman.— 
The lady told him he might eaſily get a light at the 
guard, which was at no great diſtance. —Paſqual's 
heart leaped with joy ;—but when the ſoldier anſwered 
that he was abſent without leave, and durſt not be 
ſeen, it again began to flag; — but on his ordering her 
to go—it died within him, and he now found himſelf 
in greater danger than ever. The lady herſelf was 
confounded ; but quickly recovering, ſhe told him, 


it would be too long before ſhe could get dreſſed; 


but 
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but adviſed him to go to the corner of a neighbouring 
ſtreet, wherethere was a lamp burning before the Virgin 
Mary, who could have no objection to his lighting a 
candle at it. —Paſqual revived ;—but the ſoldier declar- 
ed he was too much fatigued with his walk, and would 
rather undreſs in the dark; he at the ſame time began 
to grope below the bed for a bottle of liquor, which 
he knew ſtood there. Paſqual ſhook like a quaker, 
however, ſtill he eſcaped. —The lady obſerving 
what he was about, made a ſpring, and got him the 
bottle, at the very inſtant he was within an inch of ſeiz- 
ing Paſqual's head. — The lady then went to bed, and 
told her lover, as it was a cold night, ſhe would 
warm his place for him. Paſqual admired her ad- 
dreſs, and began to conceive ſome hopes of eſcaping. 
His ſituation was the moſt irkſome in the world; the 
bed was ſo low, that he had no room to move; and 
when the great heavy lifeguard-man entered it, he 
found himſelf ſqueezed down to the ground. He lay 
trembling and ſtifling his breath for ſome time, but 
found it abſolutely impoſſible to ſupport his ſituation 
till morning; and indeed, if it had, his clothes, 
which were ſcattered about, mult infallibly diſcover 
him; he therefore began to think of making his 
eſcape ; but he could not move without alarming his 
rival, who was now lying above him: at firſt he 
thought of ruſhing ſuddenly out, and throwing him- 
ſelf into the ſtreet ; but this he diſdained, and, on 
ſecond thoughts, determined to ſeize the lifeguard- 
man's ſword; and either put him to death, or make 
an honourable capitulation both for himſelf and the 
lady, In the mid{t of theſe reflections, his rival be- 
gan to ſnore, and Paiqual declares that no muſick was 
ever ſo grateful to his ſoul, He tried to ſtir a little, 
and finding that it did not awake the enemy, he by 
degrees worked himſelf entirely out of his priſon. He 
immediately laid hold of the great ſpada ;—when all 
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his fears forſook him, and he grew as bold as a lion, 
He now relinquiſhed thedaſtardly ſcheme of eſcaping, 
and only thought how he could beſt retaliate on his 
rival, for all that he had made him ſuffer. —As Pal- 
qual was ſtark naked, it was no more trouble to him 
to put on the ſoldier's clothes than his own; and as 
both his cloak and his cappouch together were not 
worth a ſixpence, he thought it moſt eligible to equip 
himſelf a la militaire, and to leave his ſacerdotal robes 
to the ſoldier, In a ſhort time he was dreſſed cap-a- 
pie. His greaſy cowl, his cloak, his ſandals, his ro- 
fary, and his rope of diſcipline, he gathered together, 
and placed on a chair before the bed ; and girding 
himſelf with a great buff belt, inſtead of the cordon 
of St. Francis, and graſping his truſty Toledo inſtead 
of the crucifix, he ſallied forth into the flreet, He 
ndered for ſome time what ſcheme to fall upon; 
and at firſt thought of returning in the character of 
another lifeguard-man, pretending to have been ſent 
by the officer with a guard in queſt of his companion, 
who not being found in his quarters, was ſuppoſed to 
have deſerted :—and thus, after having made him pay 
heartily for all that he had ſuffered below the bed, to 
leave him to the enjoyment of his pannic, and the 
elegant ſuit of clothes he had provided him. How- 
ever, he was not ſatisfied with this revenge, and de- 
termined on one ſtill more ſolid. He went to the 
guard, and told the officer that he had met a Capu- 
chin friar, with all the enſigns of his ſanctity ove 
him, ſculking through the ſtreets, in the dead of 
night, when they pretend to be employed in prayer 
for the ſins of mankind. That his curioſity prompted 
him to follow him; that, as he expected, the holy 
friar went ſtraight to the houſe of a celebrated cour- 
tezan ; that he ſaw him admitted, and liſtened at the 
window till he heard them go to bed together : that if 
he did not find this information to be true, he ſhould 
reſign himſelf his priſoner, and ſubmit to whatever 
puniſhment 
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uniſhment he thought proper. The officer and his 
guard delighted to have ſuch a hold of a Capuchin, 
(who pretend to be the very models of ſanctity, and 
who reviled in a particular manner the licentious life 
of the military) turned out with the utmoſt alacrity, 
and, under the conduct of Paſqual, ſoon ſurrounded 
the lady's houſe. Paſqual began thundering at the 
door; and demanded entrance for the officer and his 
guard. The unhappy ſoldier waking with the noiſe, 
and not doubting that it was a detachment ſent to ſeize 
him, gave himſelf up to deſpair, and inſtantly took 
ſhelter in the very place that Paſqual had ſo lately 
occupied; at the ſame time laying hold of all the 
things he found on the chair, never doubting that they 
were his own clothes. As the lady was ſomewhat di- 
latory in opening the door, Paſqual pretended to put 
his foot to it, when up it flew, and entering with the 
officer and his guard, demanded the body of a Capu- 
chin friar, who they were informed lodged with her 
that night. As the lady had heard Paſqual go out, 
and had no ſuſpicion that he would inform againſt 
himſelf, ſhe proteſted her innocence in the molt ſo- 
lemn manner, taking all the ſaints to witnefs that ſhe 
knew no ſuch perſon : but Paſqual ſuſpecting the re- 
treat of the lover, began groping below the bed, and 
ſoon pulled out his own greaſy cowl and cloak. — 
Here (ſaid he to the officer) here are proofs e- 
* nough :—VÞl] anſwer for it, Signor Padre himſelf is 
at no great diſtance.” And putting his noſe below 
* the bed; —“ Fogh, (ſays he) I ſmell him;—he 
* ſtinks like a fox. The ſureſt method of finding a 
« Capuchin, is by the noſe; you may wind him a 
* mile off.” Then lowering their lanthorn, they be- 
held the unfortunate lover ſqueezed in betwixt the 
bed and the ground, almoſt ſtifled. —< Ecco lo, (ſaid 
«« Pafqual) here he is, with all the enſigns of his ho- 
lineſs;“ and pulling them out one by one,—the cruci- 
fix, the roſary, and the cord of diſcipline.—“ You 
| may 
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* may ſee (ſaid he) that the reverend father came 
here to do penance,” - and taking up the cord, — 
* Suppoſe now we ſhould aſſiſt him in this meritori- 
* ous work, Audiamo, Signor Padre, —audiamo.— 
We will fave you the trouble of inflicting it your- 
* ſelf ;—and whether you came here to ſin, or to re- 
*« pent, by your own maxims, you know, a little 
* ſound diſcipline is always healthful to the ſoul.” — 
The guard were lying round the bed, in convulſions 
of laughter; and began breaking the moſt galling 
and moſt inſolent jokes upon the ſuppoſed padre.— 
The liteguard-man abſolutely thought himſelf en- 
chanted, He at laſt ventured to ſpeak, and declared 
they were all in a miſtake ;—that he was no Capuchan : 
upon which the laugh redoubled, and the coarſeſt 
Jokes were repeated. The lady, in the mean time, 
with the beſt diſſembled marks of fear and aſtoniſh- 
ment, ran about the room, exclaiming—*< Oime Si- 
* amo perduti,—Siams incantati,—Siamo inſorcelati.— 
Paſqual delighted to ſee that his plan had taken its 
full effect, thought it no time to make his retreat, 
before the lifeguard- man could have an opportunity 
of examining his clothes, and perhaps detecting him: 
he therefore pretended regimental buſineſs, and re- 
gretting much that he was obliged to go to Portici, 
took his leave of the officer and his guard, at the 
ſame time recommending by all means, to treat the 
holy father with all that reverence and reſpect that 
was due to ſo ſacred a perſon. 

The lifeguard- man, when he got out from below 
the bed, began to look about for his clothes ; but ob- 
ſerving nothing but the greaſy weeds of a Capuchin 
triar, he was now perfectly convinced, that Heaven 
had delivered him over, for his offences, to the power 
of ſome dæmon; (for of all mortals, the Neapolitan 
ſoldiers are the moſt ſuperſtitious)—The lady too, 
acted her part ſo well, that he had no longer 7 

| doubt 
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doubt of it.—“ Thus it is (ſaid he in a penitential 
« voice) to offend heaven II own my ſin.—I knew 
« jt was Friday, and yet—O, fleſh, fleſh ! Had it 
« been any other day, I ſtill ſhould have remained 
« what I was.—O, St. Gennaro! I paſs'd thee ® too 
c without paying the due reſpect :—thy all- ſeeing eye 
has found me out.” 

« Gentlemen, do with me what you pleaſe; I am 
* not what I ſeem to be.“ No, no (ſaid the offi- 
<« cer) we are ſenſible of that. But, come, Signor 
„Padre, on wich your garments, and march ;—we 
« have no time to trifle, Here, Corporal—giving 
« him the cordon) tie his hands, and let him feel the 
« weight of St. Francis.—The faint owes him that, 
for having ſo impudently denied him for his mal- 
© ter.” — The poor ſoldier was perfectly paſſive ;— 
they arrayed him in the ſandals, the cowl, and the 
cloak of Fra Paſqual, and put the great roſary 
about his neck; and a moſt woeful figure he made.— 
The officer made him look in the glaſs, to try if he 
could recollect himſelf, and aſked if he was a Capu- 
chin now or not. —He was ſhocked at his own ap- 
pearance; but | bore every thing with meekneſs and 
reſignation. They then conducted him to the guard, 
belabouring him all the way with the cord of St. 
Francis, and aſking him every ſtroke, if he knew his 
maſter now ?— 

In the mean time, Paſqual was ſnug in his convent, 
enjoying the ſweets of his adventure. He had a ſpare 
cloak and cowl, and was ſoon equipped again like one 
of the holy fathers; he then took the clothes and ac- 
coutrements of the lifeguard-man, and laid them in a 
| heap, near the gate of another convent of Capuchins, 

but at a great diſtance from his own, reſerving only 
to himſelf a trifle of money which he found in the 
breeches pocket, juſt to indemnify him for the loſs of 
his cloak and his cowl; and even this, he ſays, he 


A celebrated ſtatue of St. Januarius, betwixt Portici and Na- 


ples, 
ſhould 
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ſhould have held ſacred, but he knew whoever ſhould 
4 the clothes, would certainly make lawful prize 
O It. 

The poor ſoldier remained next day a ſpectacle of 
ridicule to all the world; at laſt his companions heard 
of his ſtrange metamorphoſis, and came in troops to 
fee him: their jokes were perhaps {till more gallin 
than thoſe of the guard, but as he thought himſelt 
under the finger of God, or at leaſt of St. Januarius, 
he bore all with meekneſs and patience ;—at laſt his 
clothes were found, and he was ſet at liberty; but 
he believes to this day, that the whole was the work 
of the devil, ſent to chaſtize him for his ſins ; and has 
never ſince ſeen his miſtreſs on a Friday, nor paſſed 
the ſtatue of St. Januarius without muttering a prayer. 
Fra Paſqual has told the ſtory to ſeveral of his moſt 
intimate friends, whom he can depend on, amongſt 
whom is the Abbe T-t-1, who has often had it from 
his own mouth. 

I beg pardon for this long ſtory ; had I ſuſpected 
that it would have run out to half this length, I aſ- 
ſure you, I ſhould not have troubled you with it. 
Perhaps, however, you will think this apology pre- 
ciſely the moſt unneceſſary, and moſt impertinent part 
of it all. —This is often the fate of apologies, parti- 
cularly for long letters; Firſt, becauſe it always makes 
them longer ;—Secondly,— Hey-day ! where are we 
going now ?—To return then to our ſubject. We 
had no ſooner left the Capuchin convent, than our 
carriage broke down, long before we reached the city : 
and as walking (at Palermo as well as Naples) is of 
all things the molt diſgraceful, we riſked by this un- 
fortunate accident to have our characters blaſted for 
ever. However, Philip, our Sicilian ſervant, took 
care to make ſuch a noiſe about it, that our dignity 
did not much ſuffer. He kept a little diſtance before 
us, peſting and blaſting all the way at their curſed 
crazy Carriages ; and {wearing that there never was 
any thing in the world ſo infamous: that in a city like 

| Palermo, 
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Palermo, the capital of all Sicily, Signori of our rank 
and dignity ſhould be obliged to walk on foot; that 
it muſt be an eternal reflection againſt the place, — 
and bawled out to every perſon he met, if there was 
no coaches to be had; no carriages of any kind, ei- 
ther for love or money. In ſhort, we had not got 
half through the (treet, before we had ſeveral offers 
from gentlemen of our acquaintance, who lamented 
exceedingly the indignity we had ſuffered, and won- 
dered much, that we did not rather ſend forward a 
ſervant for another coach, and wait (in the heat of the 
ſun) till it arrived. 

This is not the only time that Philip's wits have 
been of ſervice to us on ſuch occaſions. A few nights 
ago, we had a diſpute with our coachman, turned 
him off, and had not provided another. We were 
unfortunately engaged to go to the great converſation. 
What was to be done? No ſuch thing as walking. 
Should we be caught in the fact, we are diſgraced . 
for ever.—lt would be much worſe than to be caught 
in that of adultery. —-No alternative, however.— 
There was not a coach to be had, — and our old coach- 
man would not ſerve us for one night only.,—Philip 
made ſad wry faces, and ſwore the coachman ought 
to be crucified ;—but when he ſaw us bent on walk- 
ing, he was ſtill more diſtreſſed ; and I really believe, 
if we had been diſcovered, that he would not have 
ſerved us any longer.—He therefore ſet his wits to 
work, how he ſhould preſerve both his maſters honour 
and his own place. —He at firſt heſitated, before he 
would take up the flambeau; but he would by no 
means be prevailed on to light it.—“ What, (ſays 

Philip) do you think I have no more regard for you, 
than to expoſe you to the eyes of the whole world? 
No, no, Gentlemen; if you will bring yourſelves 
to diſgrace, you ſhall not at leaſt make me the agent 
of ſhewing it: but remember, if you are obſerved 
* walking, no mortal will believe you keep a coach; 
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« and do you expect after that to be received into 
* company?“ — © Well, well, Philip, do as you 
e pleaſe, but we muſt go to the converſation.” — 
Philip ſhrugged up his ſhoulders.— Diabolo che 
% faremo — Andiamo, dunque Signori,—andiamo.””—S0 
ſaying, he led the way, and we followed, 

Philip had ſtudied the geography of the town; he 
conducted us through lanes only known to himlelt, 
and carefully avoided the great ſtreet; till at laſt we 
arrived at a little entry, which leads to the converſati- 
on rooms; here the carriages uſually ſtop. We ſlp- 
ped up the entry in the dark; when Philip, darting 
into a ſhop, lighted his flambeau in an inſtant, and 
came ruſhing before us, bawling out. Piaxza per 
gli Signort forreſtieri; when all the world imme- 
diately made way for us.— After we had got into the 
rooms, he called ſo loud after us, aſking at what time 
he ſhould order the coach to return; that, overcome 
partly by riſibility, and partly by a conſciouſneſs of 
the deceit, not one of us had power to anſwer him. 
Philip, however, followed us, and repeated the queſ- 
tion ſo often, that we were obliged to give him a re- 
ply,—* a mezz0 notte.”—At midnight he came to tell 
us that the coach was ready. We were curious to ſee 
how he would behave on this occaſion ; for it was not 
half ſo difficult to get in unobſerved, as to get out: 
however, Philip's genius was equal to both.—So ſoon 
as we got into the entry, he run to the door, bawling 
out Antonio, as hard as he could roar. No Antonio 
anſwered ;—and unfortunately, there was a number 
of gentlemen and ladies in the entry, going away at 
the ſame time. They begged of us, as ſtrangers, to 
ſtep firſt into our carriage, and abſolutely refuſed to 
go out before us.—Philip was ſadly puzzled.— 
He firſt ran up the ſtreet, then he ran down, and 
came back all out of breath, . curſing Antonio. 
That raſcal (ſaid he) is never in the way, 
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« and you mult turn him off. He pretends that he 
« could not get up his coach to the door, tor the 
great croud of carriages, and is waiting about hity 
« yards below. Voſtri Eccellenzi had better ſtep 
« down (ſaid Philip) otherwiſe you will be obliged 
« to wait here at leaſt half an hour.“ We took 
leave of the company and fet off, —Philip ran like a 
lamp-lighter, till he had almoſt paſſed the carriages 
when daſhing his lambeau on the ground, as if by 
accident, he extinguiſhed it, and getting into a nar- 
row lane, he waited till we came up, when he whiſ- 


pered us to follow him, and conducted us back by 


the ſame labyrinth we had come, and thus ſaved us 
from eternal infamy.—However, he aſſures us, that 
he will not venture it again for his place. 

Now what do you think of a nation where ſuch 
prejudices as theſe prevail ?—It is pretty much the 
caſe all over Italy.—An Italian nobleman is aſhamed 
of nothing ſo much as making ule of his legs ;—they 
think their dignity augments by the repoſe of their 
members, and that no man can be truly reſpectable 
that does not loll away one half of his time on a 
ſofa, or in a carriage.—In ſhort, a man is obliged to 
be indolent and effeminate, not to be deſpiſed and ri- 
culous.—W hat can we expect of ſuch a nation? Can 
theſe people be capable of any thing great or manly, 
who, one would think, are almoſt aſhamed to appear 
men? I own it ſurpaſſes my comprehenſion ; and I 
bleſs my ſtars every time that I think of honeſt John 
Bull, even with all his faults.— Will you believe me, 
that of all that I have known in Italy, there are ſcarce 
half a dozen that have had fortitude enough to ſub- 
due this wretched and ignominious, this moſt con- 
temptible of all human prejudices.—The prince of 
Campo Franco too, in this place, is totally above it. 
He is a noble fellow, and both in his perſon and cha- 
racter greatly reſembles our late worthy friend general 
Craufurd ; he is a major-general too, and always 
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dreſſes in his uniform, which ſtill increaſes the reſem- 
blance. Every time I ſee him, he ſays or does ſome- 


thing that recalls ſtrongly to my mind the idea of 


our noble general.—He laughs at the follies of his 
country, and holds theſe wretched prejudices in that 
contempt they deſerve.—** What would the old hardy 
Romans think (ſaid he, talking on this ſubject) were 
they permitted to take a view of the occupations of 
their progeny ?—] ſhould like to ſee a Brutus or a 
Caſſius amongſt us for a little ;—how the clumfy 
« vulgar fellows would be hooted.— ] dare ſay they 
* would ſoon be glad to return to the fhades 
again.“ | 


Adieu. For ſome nights paſt we have been obſery- 


ing the courſe of a comet; and as we were the firſt 

eople here that took notice of it, I aſſure you we are 
2 upon as very profound aſtronomers.— I ſhall 
fay more of it next letter. We have now got out of 
our abominable inn, and have taken a final leave of 


our French landlady.— The count Buſhemi, a very 


amiable young man, has been kind enough to provide 
us a lodging on the ſea- ſhore, one of the cooleſt and 
moſt agreeable in Palermo, 


Ever yours, &c. 


LETTER XXIV. 


| Palermo, July ad. 


UR comet is now gone; we firſt obſerved it 

on the 24th. It had notail, but was ſurround- 
ed with a faintiſh ill defined light, that made it look 
like a bright ſtar ſhining through a thin cloud. This 
in all probability is owing to an atmoſphere around the 


body of the comet, that cauſes a refraction of the rays, 


and prevents them from reaching us with that diſtinct- 
neſs we obſerve in bodies that have no atmoſphere.— 
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We were ſtill the more perſuaded of this two nights 
ago, when we had the good fortune to catch the co- 
met jult paſſing cloſe by a ſmall fixed ftar, whoſe light 
was not only conſiderably dimmed, but we thought 
we obſerved a ſenſible change of place in the ſtar, ſo 
ſoon as its rays fell into the atmoſphere of the co- 
met; owing, no doubt, to the refraction in paſſing 
through that atmoſphere.—We attempted to trace the 
line of the comet's courſe, but as we could find no 
globe, it was not poſſible to do it with any degree of 
preciſion. Ats direction was almoſt due north, and its 
velocity altogether amazing. We did not obſerve it 
ſo minutely the two or three firſt nights of its appear- 
ance; but on the 3oth it was at our zenith here (lati- 
tude 387 100, longitude from London 137 exactly at 
five minutes after midnight; and laſt night, the iſt of 
July, it paſſed about four degrees to the eaſt of the 
polar ſtar, preciſely at 40 minutes after 8; ſo that in 
leſs than 24 hours it has deſcribed a great arch in 
the heavens, upwards of 30 degrees, which gives an 
idea of the moſt inconceivable velocity. Suppoſing 
it at the diſtance of the ſun, at this rate of travel- 


ling it would go round the earth's orbit in leſs than 


a week, which makes, I think, conſiderably more 
than ſixty millions of miles in a day; a motion that 
vaſtly ſurpaſſes all human comprehenſion. And as 
this motion continues to be immenſely accelerated, 


what muſt it be when the comet approaches ſtill nearer 


to the body of the ſun! Laſt night a change of place 
was diſtinctly obſervable in the ſpace of a few minutes, 
particularly when it paſſed near any of the fixed ſtars. 
We attempted to find if it had any obſervable paral- 
lax, but the vaſt rapidity of its motion always pre- 
vented us; for whatever fixed ſtars it was near in the 
horizon, it had got ſo far to the north of them, long 
before it reached the meridian, that the parallax, if 
there was any, entirely eſcaped us. I ſhall long much 


to ſee the obſervations that have been made, 
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and in other diſtant countries, on this comet; 
as from theſe we ſhall probably be enabled to form 
ſome judgment of its diſtance from the earth, which, 
although we could obſerve no parallax, I am apt to 
believe was not very great, as its motion was ſo ex- 
tremely perceptible. We could procure no inſtru- 
ments to mealure its apparent diſtance from any of 
the fixed ſtars ; ſo that the only two obſervations any 
thing can be made of, are, the time of its paſſing the 
polar ſtar laſt night, its diſtance from it, and the time 
of its arrival at our zenith on the 3oth ; this we found 
by applying the eye to a ſtraight rod hung perpendi- 
cularly from a {mall thread. The comet was not in 
the exact point of the zenith, but, to the beſt of our 
obſervation, about fix or ſeven minutes to the north 
of it; this happened exactly at five minutes after mid- 
night. Laſt night it was viſible almoſt immediately 
after ſun-ſet, long before any of the fixed ſtars appear. 


ed. It is now immerſed in the rays of the ſun, and has 


certainly got very near his body. If it returns again 
to the regions of ſpace, it will probably be viſible in a 
few days; but I own l ſhould much doubt of any ſuch 
return, if it is really by the attractive force of the ſun 
that it is at preſent carried with ſuch amazing cele- 
rity towards him. This is the third comet of this kind 
whole return I have had an opportunity of watching, 
but never was fortunate enough to find any of them 
after they had paſſed the ſun; though thoſe that do 
really return, appear at that time much more luminous 
than before they approached him.—The aſtronomy of 
comets, from what I can remember of it, appears to 
be clogged with very great difficulties, and even ſome 
ſeeming, abſurdities. It is extremely difficult to con- 
ceive, that theſe immenſe bodies, after being drawn to 
the ſun with the inconceivable velocity of a million of 
miles in an hour, when they have at laſt come almoſt 
to touch him, ſhould then fly off from his body with 


the ſame velocity they approached it; and that too 


by 
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by the power of this very motion that his attraction 
has occaſioned. The demonſtration of this, I remem- 
ber, is very curious and ingenious; but I wiſh it may 
be entirely free from ſophiſtry. No doubt, in bodies 
moving in curves round a fixed centre, as the centri- 
petal motion increaſes, the centritugal one increaſes 
likewiſe ;—but how this motion, which is only gene- 
rated by the former, ſhould at laſt get the better of 
the power that produces it, and that too at the very 
time that that power has acquired its utmoſt force 
and energy, ſeems ſomewhat difficult to conceive, — 
It is the only inſtance I know, wherein the effect in- 
creaſing regularly with the cauſe, at laſt, whilſt the 


cauſe is ſtill acting with its utmoſt force, the effect 


entirely gets the better of the cauſe, and leaves it in 
the lurch; for, the body attracted, is at laſt carried 
away with infinite velocity from the attracting body. 
By what power is it carried away ?-— Why, tay our 
philoſophers, by the very power of this attraction, 
which has now produced a new power ſuperior to it- 
ſelf, to wit, the centrifugal force. However, perhaps, 
all this may be very reconcileable to reaſon ; far be it 
from me to preſume attacking ſo glorious a ſyſtem as 
that of attraction.— The law that the heavenly bodies 
are {aid to obſerve, in deſcribing equal areas in equal 


times, is ſuppoſed to be demonſtrated ; and by this 


it would appear, that the centripetal and centri- 
fugal forces alternately get the maſtery of one an- 
other. 


However, I cannot help thinking it ſomewhat dif- 


ficult to conceive, that gravity ſhould always get the 


better of the centrifugal force, at the very time that 
its action 1s the ſmalleſt, when the comer 1s at its 
greateſt diſtance from the ſun; and that the centrifu- 
gal force ſhould always get the better of gravity, at 
the very time that its action is the greateſt, when the 
comet is at its neareſt point to the ſun. 
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To a common obſerver it would rather appear that 
the ſun, like an electric body, after it had once 
charged the objects that it attracted with its own ef- 
fluvia, or atmoſphere, by degrees loſes its attraction, 
and at laſt even repels them; and that the attracting 
power, like what we obſerve in electricity, does not 
return again till the effluvia imbibed from the attract- 
ing body is diſpelled or diſſipated; when it is again 
attracted, and ſo on alternately. For (at leaſt to an 
unphiloſophical obſerver) it really appears ſomewhat 
repugnant to reaſon to ſay, that a body flying off 
from another body, ſome thouſands of miles in a mi- 
nute, ſhould all the time be violently attracted by 
that body; and that it is even by virtue of this very 
attraction that it is flying off from it: — He would 
probably aſk, What more could it do, pray, were 
it really to be repelled? 

Had the ſyſtem of electricity, and of repulſion as 
well as attraction, been known and eſtabliſhed in the 
laſt age, I have little doubt that the protound genius 
of Newton would have called it to its aid, and per- 
haps accounted, in a more ſatisfactory manner, for 
many of the great phænomena of the heavens. To 
the beſt of my remembrance, we know of no body 
that poſſeſſes, in any conſiderable degree, the power 
of attraction, that in certain circumſtances does not 
likewiſe poſſeſs the power of repulſion. —The magnet, 
the tourmalin, amber, glaſs, and every electrical ſub- 
ſtance. Now, from analogy, as we find the ſun fo 
powerfully endowed with attraction, why may we not. 
likewiſe ſuppoſe him to be poſſeſſed of repulſion ? In- 


deed, this very power ſeems to be confeſſed by the 


Newtonians to reſide in the ſun in a moſt wonderful 
degree; for they aſſure us, he repels the rays of 
light with ſuch amazing force, that they fly upwards 
of eighty millions of miles in ſeven minutes, Now 
why ſhould we confine this repulſion to the rays of 
light only? — As they are material, may not other 

| matter 
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matter brought near his body be affected in the ſame 
manner? Indeed one would imagine, that their mo- 
tion alone would create the moſt violent repulſion, 
and that the force with which they are perpetually 
flowing from the ſyn, would moſt effectually prevent 
every other body from approaching him; for this we 
find is the conſtant effect of a rapid ſtream of any 
other matter. But let us examine a little more his 
effects on comets.— The tails of theſe bodies are pro- 
bably their atmoſpheres rendered highly electrical, ei- 
ther from the violence of their motion, or from their 
proximity to the ſun.—Of all the bodies we know, 
there is none in ſo conſtant and ſo violent an electri- 
cal ſtate as the higher regions of our own atmoſphere. 
Of this I have long been convinced; for, ſend up a 
kite with a ſmall wire about 1ts ſtring, only to the 
height of 12 or 1300 feet, and at all times it will 
produce fire, as I have found by very frequent ex- 
perience ; ſometimes, when the air was perfectly 
clear, without a cloud in the hemiſphere; at other 
times, when 1t was thick and hazy, and totally unfit 
for electrical operations below. Now, as this is the 


caſe at ſo ſmall a height, and as we find the effect ſtill 


pou! ſtronger, in proportion as the kite advances (for 
have ſometimes obſerved, that a little blaſt of wind, 
ſuddenly railing the kite about a hundred feet, has 
more than doubled the effect) what muſt it be in very 
great elevations ?—Indeed we may often judge of it 
from the violence with which the clouds are agitated, 
from the meteors formed above the region of the 
clouds, and particularly from the aurora borealis, 
which has been obſerved to have much the ſame co- 
lour and appearance as the matter which forms the 
tails of comets. . 

Now what muſt be the effect of ſo vaſt a body as 
our atmoſphere, made ſtrongly electrical, when it 
happens to approach any other body ?—ſt muſt al- 
ways be either violently attracted or repelled, accord- 
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ing to the poſitive or negative quality (in the 
language of electricians) of the body that it ap- 
proaches. 
It has ever been obſerved that the tails of comets 
Quit as we ſhould expect from a very light fluid bo- 
y attached to a ſolid heavy one) are "drawn after 
the comets, as long as they are at a diſtance from the 
ſun; but ſo ſoon as the comet gets near his body, 
the tail veers about to that fide of the comet that 1; 


in the oppoſite direction from the ſun, and no longer 


follows the comet, but continues its motion ſideways, 
oppoling. its whole length to the medium through 
Which it paſſes, Father than allow it in any degree t to 
approach the ſun. Indeed, its tendency to follow tlie 
body of the comet is ſtill obſervable, were it not pre- 
vented by ſome force ſuperior to chat tendency; for 
the tail is always obſerved to bend a little to that ſide 
from whence the comet is flying. This, perhaps, is 
ſome Proof too, that it does not move in an abſolute 
vacuum. 

When the comet reaches its perihelion, the tail is 
generally very much lengthened, perhaps by the rare- 
faction from the heat : perhaps by the increaſe of the 
ſun's repulſion, or that of his atmoſphere. It ſtill 
continues projected, exactly in the oppoſite direction 
from the ſun; and when the comet moves off again to 
the regions of ſpace, the tail, inſtead of following it, 
as it did on its approach, is projected a vaſt way before 
it, and ſtill keeps the body of the comet exactly op- 
poſed betwixt it and the ſun, till by degrees, as the 
diſtance increaſes, the length of the tail is diminiſh-— 
ed, the repulſion probably becoming weaker and 
weaker. 

It has likewiſe been obſerved, that the length of 
theſe tails are commonly in proportion to the | prox1- 
mity of the comet to the ſun. That of 1680 threw 
out a train that would almoſt have reached from the 
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ſan to the earth. If this had been atträcted by the 
jun, would it not have fallen upon his body, when 
the comer at that time was not one fourth of his di- 
ameter diſtant from him? But inſtead of this, it was 
darted away to the oppoſite ſide of the heavens, even 
with a greater velocity than that of the comet itſelf— 
Now what can this be owing to, if not to a repulbtve 
power in the fun, or his armolphere ?— 

And, indeed, it would at firſt appear but little leſs 
ablurd to ſay, that the tail of the comet is all this time 
violently attracted by the ſun, although it is drove 


away in an oppolite direction from him, as to ſay the 


ſame of the comet ittelf. It is true, tis repulſion 


ſeems to begin much ſooner to affect the tai than 


the bucy of the comet; which is ſuppoſcd always to 
paſs the ſun belote it begins to fly away from him, 
which is by no means ihe caſe with the tail. The re- 
pullive force, therefore, (if there is any ſuch) is in a 
much leſs proportion than the attractive one, and pro- 
bably juſt only enough to counterbalance the latter, 
when theſe bodies are in their perihelions, and to turn 
them ſo much aſiſe, as to prevent them falling into 
the body of the ſun. The projectile force they have 
acquired will then carry them out to the heavens, and 
repulſion probably diminithing as they recede from 
the ſun's atmoſphere, his attraction will again take 
place, and retard their motion regularly, till they ar- 
rive at their aphelia, when they once more begin to 
return to him. 

I don't know how you will like all this; —Our co- 
met has led me a dance I very little thought of; and 
believe I ſhould have done better to ſend it at once 
into the ſun, and had done with it ; and that, indeed, 
Jam apt to believe, will be its fate. For as this co— 
met has no tail, there is of conſequence, no apparent 
repulſion, If it was repelled, its atmoſphere, like the 
others, would be drove away in the oppoſite direction 

from 
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from the ſun; I therefore do not ſee any poſſible me- 
thod it has of eſcaping, 

Theſe comets are certainly bodies of a very different 
nature from thoſe with tails, to which indeed they a 
pear even to bear a much leſs reſemblance than they 
do to planets: and it is no ſmall proof of the little 

rogreſs we have made in the knowlege of the uni- 
verle, that they have not as yet been diſtinguiſhed by 
a different name. | 

This is the third kind of body that has been diſco- 
vered in our ſyſtem, that all appear eſſentially diffe- 
rent from each other, that are probably regulated by 
different laws, and intended for very different purpo- 
fes—How much will poſterity be aſtoniſhed at our 
ignorance, and wonder that this ſyſtem ſhould have 
exiſted for ſo many -thouſand years, before we were 
in the leaſt acquainted with one half of it, or had 
even invented names to diſtinguiſh its different mem- 
bers. | 2 

1 have no doubt, that in future ages, the number 
of the comets, the form of their orbits, and time of 
their revolutions, will be as clearly demonſtrated as 
that of the planets, It is our countryman, Dr. Hal- 
ley, who has begun this great work, which may be 
conſidered juſt now as in its earlieſt infancy.—Theſe 
bodies too, with thick atmoſpheres, but without tails, 
will likewiſe have their proper places aſcertained, and 
will no longer be confounded with bodies to which 
they bear no reſemblance or connection. | 

Comets with tails have ſeldom been viſible, but on 
their receſs from the ſun, It is he that kindles them 
up, and gives them that alarming appearance in the 
heavens.—On the contrary, thoſe without tails have 
ſeldom, perhaps neyer, been obſerved, but on their 


approach to him.—I don't recollect any whoſe return 


has been well aſcertained, I remember, indeed, a 
few years ago, a ſmall one, that was ſaid to have been 
| diſcovered 
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diſcovered by a teleſcope, after it had paſſed the ſun, 
but never more became vifible to the naked eye. 
This aſſertion is eaſily made, and nobody can contra- 
dict it; but it does not at all appear probable, that 
it ſhould have been ſo much leſs luminous after it had 
paſſed the ſun, than before it approached him; and I 


will own to you, when I have heard that the return 


of theſe comets had eſcaped the eyes of the moſt acute 
aſtronomers, I have been tempted to think, that they 
did not return at all, but were abſorbed in the body 
of the ſun, which their violent motion towards him 
ſeemed to indicate.—Indeed, I have often wiſhed 
that this diſcovery might be made, as it would in 
ſome meaſure account for what has as yet been 
looked upon as unaccountable : that the boy not- 
withſtanding his daily waſte, from enlightening the 
univerſe, never appears diminiſhed either in ſize ot 
light. —Surely this waſte muſt be immenſe, and 
were there not in nature ſome hidden proviſion for 
ſupplying it, in the ſpace of ſix thouſand years, ſup- 
poſing the world to be no older, the planets muſt have 
got to a much greater diſtance from his body, by the 
vaſt diminution of his attraction; they muſt likewiſe 
have moved much ſlower, and conſequently the length 
of our year muſt have been greatly increaſed. No- 
thing of all this ſeems to be the caſe : the diame- 
ter of the ſun is the ſame that ever it was: he 
neither appears diminiſhed, nor our diſtance from 
him increaſed : his light, heat, and attraction ſeem 
to be the ſame as ever; and the motion of the 
planets round him is performed in the ſame time; 
of conſequence, his quantity of matter ſtill continues 
the ſame. — How then is this vaſt waſte ſupplied ?— 
May there not be millions of bodies attracted by 
him, from the boundleſs regions of ſpace, that are 
never perceived by us ? Comets, on their road to 
him, have ſeveral times been accidentally diſcover- 
ed by teleſcopes, that were never ſeen by the naked 

eye.— 
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eye, Indeed, the number of black ſpots on the 
ſun ſeem to indicate that there 1s alwa ays a quanti- 
ty of matter there, only in a preparation to give 
light, but not yet refined and pure enough to 
throw off rays like the reſt of his body. For ! 
think we can hardly conceive, that any matter can 
remain Jong on the body of the ſun without becom- 
Ing luminous ; and ſo we find theſe ſpots often diſ— 
appear, that is to ſay, the matter of which they 
are compoled is then perfectly melted, and has ac- 
quired the ſame degree of heat and light as the reſt 
of his body —Even in our glaſs- houſes, and other 
very hot furnaces, moſt ſorts of matter very ſoon ac- 
quire the ſame colour and appearance as the mat- 
ter in fuſion, and emit rays of light like it. But 
how much more muſt this be the caſe at the ſur— 
face of the ſun ! when Newton computes, that even 
at many thouſand miles diſtant from it, a body would 
acquire a degree of heat two thouſand times great- 
er than that of red hot iron. It has gener ally been 
underſtood, that Newton ſaid the great comet real- 
ly did acquire this degree of heat; but this is certain- 
ly a miſtake : Sir Iſaac's expreſſion, to the beſt of 
my remembrance, is, that it might have acquired 
it. And if we conſider the very great ſize of that 
body, and the ſhort time of its perihelion, the thing 
will appear impoſſible: nor indeed do I think we can 
conceive, that a body only as large as our Earth (and 
the ſpots on the ſun are often much larger) could be 
reduced to fuſion, even on his ſurface, but after a ve- 
ry conſiderable ſpace of time. 

Now, as it ſeems to be univerſally ſuppoſed, that 
the rays of light are really particles of matter, 
roceeding from the body of the ſun, I think it is ab- 
{olutely neceſſary that we ſhould fall upon fome ſuch 
method of ſending him back a ſupply of thoſe rays, 
otherwiſe, let his ſtock be ever fo great, it mult at 

laſt be exhauſted, 
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10 I wiſh aſtronomers would obſerve it the ſpots on 
i- the ſun are not incteaſed after the appearing of theſe 
* comets; and if theſe ſpots do not diſappear again by de- 
0 gorees, like a body that is gradually melted down in a 

1 furnace. But there is another conſideration too, 
n which naturally occurs: pray what becomes of all this 
I vaſt quantity of matter after it is reduced th light = 
[- s it ever collected again into ſolid bodies or is it for 
'V ever loſt and diſſipated, after it has made its journey 
C- | from the {un to the object it illuminates ?—lrt is lome- 
it What ſtrange, that of all that immenſe quantity of 
x matter poured down on us during the day, that 
— pervades and fills the whole univerſe, the mo— 
t- ment we are deprived of the luminous body, the 
It whole of it, in an inſtant, ſeems to be annihilated :— 
- in ſhort, there are a number ot diſficulties attending the 
N common received doctrine of light; nor do I think 
d there is any point in natural philoſophy the ſolution 

pe of which is lels ſatisfactory. If we ſuppoſe every ray 
* to be a ſtream of particles of matter, darting from the 


— luminous body, how can we conceive that theſe 
ſtreams may be interſected and pierced by other 
ſtreams of the ſame matter ten thouſand thouſand 
different ways, without cauſing the leaſt confuſion 
either to the one or the other? for in a clear night 
we fee diſtinctly any particular ſtar that we look at, 
although the rays coming from that ſtar to our 
eye is pierced for millions of miles before it reaches 
us, by millions of ſtreams of the lame rays, from 
every other fun and ſtar in the univerſe. Now ſup— 
pole, in any other matter that we know of (and 

| one would imagine there ought at leaſt to be ſome 

| fort of analogy, ſuppole, I ſav, we ſhould only 

| . attempt to make two itreams pals one another; wa- 

1 ter, for inſtance, or air, the pureſt and the moſt 
fluid matter that we know, we find it totally impoſſi- 

ble. — The two ſtreams will mutually interrupt and 
incommode 
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incommode one another, and the ſtrongeſt will ever 
carry off the weakeſt into its own direction; but if a 
ſtream of light is hit by ten thouſand other ſtreams, 
moving at the rate of ten millions of miles in a mi- 
nute, it is not even bent by the impreſſion, nor 
in the ſmalleſt degree diverted from its courle ; and 
it reaches us with the fame preciſion and regularity, 
as if nothing had interfered with it at all. Beſides, 
on the fuppoſition that light is real particles of mat 
ter moving from the ſun to the earth, in the ſpace 
of ſeven minutes, how comes it to pals, that with 
all this wonderful velocity, there ſeems to be no mo- 
mentum ? for it communicates motion to no body 
that obſtructs its paſſage, and no body is removed 
by the percuſſion.—Suppoſling we had never heard 
of this diſcovery, and were at once to be told of 
2 current of matter flying at the rate of ten millions 
of miles in a minute, and fo large as to cover one 
half of our globe, would we not imagine that the 
earth muſt inſtantly be torn to pieces by it, or carried 
off with the moſt incredible velocity ? It will be 
objected, that the extreme minuteneſs of the particles 
of light prevents it from having any ſuch effect; — 
but as theſe particles are in ſuch quantity, and ſo cloſe 
to each other, as to cover the ſurface of every body 
that is oppoſed to them, and entirely to fill up that 
vaſt ſpace betwixt the earth and the ſun, this ob- 
jection I ſhould think in a great meaſure falls 
'to the ground. The particles of air and of wa- 
ter are likewiſe extremely minute, and a ſmall quan- 
tity of theſe will produce little or no effect, but 
increaſe their number, and only give them the mil- 
lionth part of the velocity that 1s aſcribed to a ray 
of light, and no force whatever could be able to 
withitand them. | 

Adieu.—I have unwarily run myſelf into the very 
deeps of philoſophy ; and find it rather difficult 
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to ſtruggle out again. I aſk your pardon, and 
promiſe, if poſſible, for the future, to ſteer quite 
clear of them.—I am ſure, whatever this comet 
may be to the univerſe, it has been an ignis fa- 
tuus to me; for it has led me ſtrangely out of my 
road, and bewildered me amongſt rocks and quick- 
ſands, where I was like to ſtick fifty times, | 

I have forgot whether or not you are a rigid New- 
tonian; if you are, I believe I had better recant in 
time, for fear of accidents. I know this is a very 
tender point; and have ſeen many of theſe gentle- 
men, who are good Chriſtians too, that can bear with 
much more temper to hear the divinity of our Saviour 
called in queſtion, than that of Sir Iſaac, and look on 
a Carteſian or a Ptolemean, as a worſe ſpecies of infi- 
del than an atheiſt. 

I remember, when I was at college, to have ſeen 
a heretic to their doctrine of gravity, very ſuddenly 
converted by being toſſed in a blanket; and another, 
who denied the law of centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, ſoon brought to aſſent, from having the de- 
monſtration made upon his ſhoulders, by a ſtone 
whirled at the end of a ſtring. | 

Theſe are powertul arguments, and it is difficult 
to withſtand them.—I cry you mercy.—I am with- 
out reach of you at preſent, and you are heartily wel- 
come to wreck your vengeance on my letter. 
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Palermo, July 6th, 


ANY of the churches here are extremely rich 
and magnihcent, The cathedral (or, as the 

call it, Madre Chieſa) is a very venerable Gotlic 
building, and of a great ſize; it is ſupported within 
by eighty columns of Oriental granite, and divided 
into a great number of chapels, ſome of which are 
extremcly rich, particularly that of St. Roſolia, the 
patronels of Palermo, who is held in greater veneration 
here, than all the perſons of the Trinity; and which is 
fill much more, than even the Virgin Mary kerlelf. 
The relics of the ſaint are preſerved in a large box of 
liiver, curioully worked, and enriched with precious 
ſtones. They perform many miracles, and are look- 
ed upon as the greateſt trealure of the city, They 
are eſteemed a molt effectual remedy againſt the 
plague, and haye often preſerved them from that fatal 
dliſtemper. The faint gained fo much credit, in ſaving 
them from the Jaſt plague of Metlina, although it was 
at two hundied miles diſtance, that they have, out 
of gratitude, erecied a noble monument to her.—St. 
Agatha did as much for Catania; but that city has 
not been fo generous to her..—The other riches of 
this church conſiſt principally in ſome bones of St. 
Peter, and a whole arm of St. John the Baptiſt — 
There is likewiſe a jaw- bone of prodigious efficacy; 
and ſome other bones of leſſer note. lt contains ſome 
things of leſs conſequence, which, however, are not 
altogether without their merit, The monuments of 
their Norman kings, ſeveral of whom lie buried here, 
are of the fineſt porphiry, ſome of them near 700 years 
old, and yet of very tolerable workmanſhip. Oppoſite to 
theſe, there is a tabernacle entirely of lapis lazuli. It is 


about 
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about fifteen feet high, and finely ornamented. Some 
of the preſents made to St. Roſolia are by no means 
contemptible. A croſs of very large brilliants, from 
the king of Spain, is, I think, the moſt conſiderable. 

The Sachriſtie too is very rich: There are ſome 
robes embroidered over with Oriental pearl, that are 
near four hundred years old, and yet look as freſh as 
if done yeſterday. 

The Jeſuits church is equal in magnificence to any 
thing I have ſeen in Italy. —The genius of theſe fa- 
thers appear ſtrong in all their works; one is never at 
a loſs to find them out. They have been groſsly ca- 
lumaiated ; for they certainly had leſs hypocriſy than 
any other order of monks. | 

The Chieſa del Pcllazzo 1s entirely encruſted over 
with antient moſaic; and the vaulted roof too is all 
of the ſame. But it 1s endleſs to talk of churches. 
Here are upward. of three hundred. — That of Mon- 
reale, about five miles diſtant from this city, is the 
next in dignity in the iſland, after the cathedral of 
Palermo. It is nearly of the ſame ſize, and the whole 
is encruſted over with moſaic, at a moſt incredible 
expence. Here are likewiſe ſeveral porphiry and 
marble monuments of the firſt kings of Sicily. This 
cathedral was built by King William the Good, whoſe 
memory is {till held in great veneration amongſt the 
Sicilians. | 

The archbiſhop of Monreale is already looked 
upon as a faint, and indeed he deſerves beatification 


1 better, I believe, than moſt of thoſe in the calendar. 
His income is very great, of which he reſerves to 


himſelf juſt as much as procures him clothes, and 
the ſimpleſt kind of food; all the reſt he dedicates 
to charitable, pious, and public uſes. He even ſeems 
to carry this too far, and denies himſelf the moſt 
common gratifications of life. Such as ſleeping on a 
bed; a piece of luxury he is faid never to indulge 
himſelf in, but lies every night on ſiraw,—He is, as 
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you may believe, adored by the people, who crowd 


in his way as he paſſes to receive his benediction; 


which they allege is even of more ſovereign efficacy 
than that of the pope. And indeed ſo it is, for he 
never fees an objed in diſtreſs, but he is ſure to relieve 
him; not truſting to the ſpiritual efficacy of the ble. 


ſing alone, but always accompanying it with ſome- | 


thing ſolid and temporal; and perhaps this accompa- 
nyment is not eſteemed the worſt part of it. The 
town and country round Monreale are. greatly indebt- 


ed to his liberality ; and in every corner exhibit marks 


of his munificence, He has juſt now made a preſent 
to the cathedral of a moſt magnificent altar. Only 
about one half of it is finiſhed. It is of maſhve ſil- 
ver, exquiſitely worked, repreſenting in high relief 
ſome of the principal ſtories in the Bible, and, I think, 
will be one of the fineſt in the world —But what is 
of much greater utility, he has at his own expence 
made a noble walk the whole way from this city to 
Monreale, which was formerly of very difficult ac- 
ceſs, as it ſtands near the top of a pretty high moun- 
tain, The walk is cut with a great deal of judgment 
on the ſide of this mountain, and winds by eaſy 2zig- 


; 
| . 
| 


zags to the top of it. It is adorned with ſeveral ve- ' 


ry elegant fountains of water, and is bordered on 
each ſide with a variety of flowering ſhrubs.—The 
valley at the foot of the mountain is extremely rich 
and beautiſul. It appears one continued orange gar- 
den for many miles, and exhibits an elegant piece of 


ſcenery ; perfuming the air at the ſame time with 


the moſt delicious odours. —We were fo pleaſed with 
this little expedition, that notwithſtanding the heat of 
the ſealon, we could not keep in the carriage, but 
walked almoſt the whole of it. 

The city of Palermo for theſe ten days paſt has 
been wholly occupied in preparing for the great fealt 
of St. Roſolia. And if the ſhow is in any degree ade- 
quate to the expence and trouble. it coſts them, it er 
| indee 
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indeed be a very noble one. They are erecting a 
moſt incredible number of arches and pyramids for 
the illuminations. They are of wood, painted, and 
adorned with artificial flowers. Thele, they tell us, 
are to be entirely covered over with ſmall lamps; ſo 
that when ſeen at a little diſtance, they appear like 


ſo many pyramids and arches of flame. The whole 
Marino, and the two great ſtreets that divide the ci- 


ty, are to be illuminated in this magnificent manner, 
The number of paramids and arches prepared for 
theſe illuminations, they tell us, exceeds two thou- 


* ſand. They are erected on each fide of the ſtreet, be- 
* twixt the foot path and the pavement, and run in two 


right lines exactly parallel from end to end. Each of 
* theſe lines is a mile in length, which makes four miles 
for the whole. The four gates are the viſtas to theſe 


four ſtreets, and are to be highly decorated and illu- 


minated. From the ſquare in the centre of the city 


the whole of this vaſt illumination can be ſeen at 
once; and they aſſure us the grandeur of it exceeds 
all belief. — The whole of the Marino is to be dreſſed 
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out in the ſame manner; and for theſe three weeks 


paſt, they have been employed in erecting two great 
theatres for fireworks. One of thele fronts the vice- 


roy's palace, and is almoſt equal to it in ſize. The 
other is raiſed on piles drove in the ſea, exactly oppo- 
lite to the great orcheſtra in the centre of the Mari- 
no.—Beſides theſe, they are building an enormous 
engine, which they call St. Roſolia's triumphal car. 
From the ſize of it, one would imagine that it is for 
ever to remain in the ſpot where it is built; but the 

aſſure us, it is to be drawn in triumph through the 


| city. It is indeed mounted upon wheels, but it does 


not appear that any force whatever can be able to 
turn them, I own my curioſity increaſes every day 
to ſee this ſingular exhibition. The car is alread 

higher than moſt houſes in Palermo, and they are ſtill 


adding to its height, But the part of the ſhow they 
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value themſelves the moſt on, is the illumination of 
the great church; this they affirm is ſuperior to any 
thing in the world, the illumination of St. Peter's 
itſelf not excepted. The preparations for it are in- 
deed ſomewhat aſtoniſhing. Theſe were begun about 
a month ago, and will not be finiſhed till towards the 
laſt days of the feaſt. The whole of this vaſt cathe- 
dral, both roof and walls, is entirely covered over 
with mirrour, intermixed with gold and filver paper, 
and an infinite variety of artificial flowers. All theſe 


are arranged and diſpoſed, in my opinion, with great 


taſte and elegance ; none of them predominate, but 
they are intermingled every where in ajuſt proportion, 

Every altar, chapel, and column are finiſhed in the 
fame manner, which takes off from the littleneſs of 
the particular ornaments, and gives an air of gran- 
deur and uniformity to the whole. The roof is hung 
with innumerable luſtres filled with wax candles, and, 
I am perſuaded, when the whole is lighted up, it muſt 
be equal to any palace either in the Fairy Tales or 
the Arabian Nights Entertainment. Indeed it ſeems 
pretty much in the ſame ſtile too, for all is gold, ſil- 
ver, and precious ſtones. The ſaints are dreſſed out 
in all their glory, and the fairy queen herſelf was ne- 
ver finer than is St. Roſolia.— The people are lying 
yonder in crowds before her, praying with all their 
might.—lI dare ſay, for one petition offered to God 
Almighty, ſhe has at leaſt an hundred. 

We were juſt now remarking, with how little reſ- 
pect they pais the chapels dedicated to God; they 
hardly deign to give a little inclination of the head; 
bur when they come near thoſe of their favourite 
ſaints, they bow dow: to the very ground : Ignorance 
and ſuperſtition have ever been inſeparable :—1 be- 
lieve in their hearts they think he has already reigned 
long enough; and would be glad to have a change 
in the goverament : and every one of them (like 
the poor Welchman who thought he ſhould be 
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ſucceeded by Sir Watkin Williams) is fully per- 
ſuaded, that his own favourite ſaint is the true heir 
apparent. Indeed they already give them the prece- 
dency on moſt occaſions ; not in proceſſions and af- 
Fairs of etiquette; there they think it would not be 
decent : But, in their more private affairs, they ge- 
nerally pay the compliment to the ſaint, Though in- 
deed in their inſcriptions on churches and chapels, 
(which one would think are public enough) when 
they are dedicated to God Almighty and any particu- 
Jar faint, they have often ventured to put the name 
of the faint firſt —Sano Januario, et Deo Opt. Max. 
taking every opportunity of railing their dignity, tho' 
at the expence of that of God himſclf. 


LETTER XXVI 


| Palermo, July 7th. 

T HAVE been enquiring who this ſame St. Roſo- 

lia may be, who has become fo very capital a per- 
ſonage in this part of the world; but, notwithſtand- 
ing their adoring her with ſuch fervency, I have found 
none that can give any tolerable account of her ſaint- 
ſhip. They refer you to the moſt fabulous legends, 
that even differ widely in their accounts of her. And, 
after all the offerings they have made, the churches 
they have built, and monuments they have raiſed to 
her memory, I think it is far from being improbable, 
that there really never did exift ſuch a perſon. I went 
through all the bookſellers ſhops, but could find no- 
thing relative to her, except an epic poem, of which 
ſhe is the heroine. It is in the Sicilian language; and 
is indeed one of the greateſt curioſities I have met 
with. The poet ſets her at once above all other ſaints, 
except the Virgin, and it ſeems to be with the greateſt _ 
reluctance, that he can prevail upon himſelf to 
yield the pas even to her. I find, from this curious 
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compoſition, and the notes upon it, that St. Roſolia 


was niece to King William the Good. That ſhe be- 


gan very early to diſplay ſympioms of her fanCtity, 
That at fifteen ſhe deſerted the world and diſclaimed 
all human ſociety, She retired to the mountains on 
the weit of this city; and was never more heard of 


for about 509 years. She dilappeared in the year | 


I159. The people thought ſhe had been taken up to 
heaven; till in the year 1624, during the time of a 
dreadful plague, a holy man had a viſion, that the 
ſaint's bones were lying in a cave near the top of the 
Monte Pelegrino. That if they were taken up with 
due reverence, and carried in proceſſion thrice round 
the walls of the city, they ſhould immediately be de- 


livered from the plague. At firſt little attention was | 


paid to the holy man, and he was looked upon as lit- 
tle better than a dreamer ; however, he perliſted in 
his ſtory, grew noiſy, and got adherents. The ma- 
giſtrates, to pacify them, ſent to the Monte Pelegri- 
no; when lo! the mighty diſcovery was made,—the 
ſacred bones were found, — the city was freed from 
the plague, — and St. Roſolia became the greateſt ſaint 
in the calendar. —Churches were reared, altars were 
dedicated, and miniſters appointed to this new di- 
viaity ; whoſe dignity and conſequence has ever ſince 
been ſupported at the moſt incredible expence. Now 
I think it is more than probable that theſe bones, that 
are now fo much reverenced, and about which this 
great city 1s at preſent in ſuch a buſtle, belonged to 
10me poor wretch that perhaps was murdered, o- 
died for want in the mountains. The holy man 


probably could have given a very good account of 


them. 

It is really aſtoniſhing to think what animals ſu- 
perſtition often makes of mankind.—1 dare ſay, the 
bones of St. Roſolia are juſt as little intitled to the 
honours they receive, as thoſe of poor St. Viar, 
which were found ſomewhere in Spain * a 
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proken tombſtone, where theſe were the only legible 


letters. The ſtory, I think, is told by Dr. Middle- 
ton. The prieſts found that the bones had an ex- 


cellent knack at working miracles, and were of opini- 


on that this, together with the St. Viar on the- ſtone, 
was proof ſufficient of his ſanctity He continued 
long in high eſtimation, and they drew no inconſider- 
able revenue from his abilities; till unfortunately they 

etitioned the pope to grant him ſome immunities. 
The pope (Leo the tenth, I think) not entirely ſatis- 
fied with regard to his ſaintſhip, deſired to be in- 
formed of his pretenſions.—A liſt of his miracles was 
ſent over, accompanied by the ſtone with St. Viar up- 
on it, The firit part of the proof was ſuſtained; 
but the antiquaries diſcovered the fragment to be part 
of the tomb-ſtone of a (Roman) pretettus viarum, 
or overſeer of the high roads, to whole bones they 


had been ſo much indebted: And poor St. Viar, 


though probably an honeſter man than moſt of 
them, was ordered to be ſtruck out of the calendar. 

The people of faſhion here hold the ſuperſtition of 
the vulgar in great contempt ; and perhaps that very 
ſuperſtition is one principal cauſe of their infidelity. 
Indeed I have ever found, that deiſm is moſt preva- 
lent in thoſe countries where the people are the wild- 
eſt and moſt bigotted. A refined and cultivated un- 
derſtanding, ſhocked at their folly, thinks it cannot 
poſſibly recede too far from it, and is often tempted 
to fly to the very oppolite extreme. When reaſon is 
very much offended by any particular dogma of 
faith or act of worſhip, ſhe is but too apt, in the 
midſt of her diſguſt, to reject the whole. The great 
misfortune is, that in theſe countries, the moſt violent 
champians for religion are commonly extremely weak 
and ignorant. And certainly, one weak advocate, 
in any cauſe, but more particularly in a myſterious 
one, that requires to be handled with great delica- 
ey and addreſs, is capable of hurting it more than 
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fifty of its moſt violent opponents —Silly books, that 
have been writ by weak, well-meaning men, in de- 
fence of religion, I am confident have made more 
infidels than all the works of Bolingbroke, Shafte- 
ſbury, or even Voltaire himſelf: They only want to 
make people believe that there are ſome ludicrous 
things to be ſaid againſt it; but theſe grave plodding 
blockheads do all they can to perſuade us that there 
is but little to be ſaid for it.— The univerſal error 
of theſe gentry is, that they ever attempt to explain, 
and reconcile to ſenſe and reaſon thoſe very myſteries 
that the firſt principles of our religion teach us are 
incomprehenſible; and of conſequence neither objects 
of ſenſe nor reaſon.—1I once heard an ignorant prieſt 
declare, that he did not find the leaſt difficulty, in con- 
ceiving the myſtery of the Trinity, or that of incar- 


nation; and that he would undertake to make them 


plain to the meaneſt capacities. A gentleman preſent 


told him that he had no doubt he could, to all ſuch 
capacities as his own, — The prieſt took it as a com- 


pliment, and made him a bow.—Now don't you 
think, that a few ſuch teachers as this, muſt hurt re- 
ligion more by their zeal, than all its opponents can 


by their wit? Had theſe heroes till kept behind the 


bulwarks of faith and of myſtery, their adverſaries 
never could have touched them; but they have been 
fooliſh enough to abandon theſe ſtrong holds, and 


dared them forth to combat on the plain fields of rea- 


ſon and of ſenſe. —A fad piece of generalſhip indeed: 
Such defenders muſt ever ruin the beſt caule. 

But although the people of education here deſpiſe 
the wild ſuperſtition of the vulgar, yet they go regu- 
larly to maſs, and attend the ordinances with great 
reſpect and decency; and they are much pleaſed 
with us for our conformity to their cuſtoms, and for 
not appearing openly to deſpiſe their rites and cere- 
monies, I own, this attention of theirs, not to of- 
fend weak minds, tends very much to give us a fa- 
vourable opinion both of their hearts and ynderſtand- 
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ings. They don't make any boaſt of their infidelity ; 
neither do they peſter you with it as in France, where 
it is perpetually buzz'd in your ears; and where, al- 
though they pretend to believe leſs, they do in fact 
believe more than any nation on the continent, 

I know of nothing that gives one a worſe opinion 
of a man, than to ſee him make a ſhow and parade of 
his contempt for things held ſacred : It is an open in- 
ſalt to the judgment of the public.—A countryman of 
ours, about two years ago, offended egregiouſly in 
this article, and the people ſtill ſpeak of him both 
with contempt and deteſtation.—lt happened one day, 
in the great church, during the elevation of the hoſt, 
when every body elſe were on their knees, that he 
ſtill kept ſtanding, without any appearance of reſpect 
to the ceremony. A young nobleman that was near 
him expreſſed his ſurprize at this.“ It is ſtrange, 
* Sir, (ſaid he) that you, who have had the educa- 
e tion of a gentleman, and ought to have the ſenti- 
© ments of one, ſhould chooſe thus to give ſo ver 
<« public offence.” * Why, Sir, (ſaid the Engliſh- 
„% man) I don't believe in tranſubſtantiation.” 
Neither do I, Sir, (replied the other) and yet you 
6 ſeel kneel.” | 

Adieu. I am called away to ſee the preparations 


for the feaſt, In my next I ſhall probably give you 
ſome account of it, 


P. B. 


P. S. I have been watching with great care the re- 
turn of our comet, but as yet I have diſcovered no- 
thing of it: I obſerve too, with a very indifferent 
glaſs, ſeveral large round ſpots on the ſun's diſk, and 
am far from being certain that it is not one of them : 
But I ſhall not alarm you any more with this ſubject. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXVII. 


Palermo, July 1oth. 


N Sunday, the 8th, we had the long expected 
Sirocco wind, which, although our expectations 

of it had been raiſed pretty high, yet I own it greatly 
exceeded them. Ever ſince we came to our new 
lodging, the thermometer has ſtood betwixt 72 and 
74; at our old one, it was often at 79 and 80; 6 
great 1s the difference betwixt the heart of the city 
and the ſea- ſnore. At preſent, our windows not on- 
ly front to the North, but the ſea is immediately be- 
tow thern, from whence we are perpetually refreſhed 
by a delightful cooling breeze. Friday and Saturday 
were uncommonly cool, the mercury never being 
higher than 723; and although the Sirocco is ſaid to 
have ſet in early on Sunday morning, the air in our 
apartments, which are very large, with high ceilings, 
was not in the leaſt affected by it at eight o'clock, 
when I aroſe.—I opened the door without having any 
ſuſpicion of ſuch a change; and indeed I never was 
more aſtoniſhed in my whole life. The firſt blaſt of 
it on my face felt like the burning ſteam from the 
mouth of an oven. I drew back my head and ſhut 
the door, calling out to Fullarton, that the whole at- 
moſphere was in a flame. However, we ventured to 
open another door that leads to a cool platform, where 
we uſually walk; this was not expoſed to the wind; 
and here I found the heat much more ſupportable 
than I could have expected from the firſt ſpecimen 1 
had of it at the other door, It felt exactly as if we 
had got into one of the ſubterraneous ſweating ſtoves 
at Naples; but till much hotter. In a few. minutes 
we found every fibre relaxed in a moſt inconceivable 
manner, and the pores opened to ſuch a degree, that 
we expected immediately to be thrown into a moſt 
| profuſe 
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profuſe ſweat. I went to examine the thermcmeter, 
and found the air in the room as yet ſo little affected, 
that it ſtood only at 73. The preceding night it was 
at 72+. I took it out to the open air, when it im- 
mediately roſe to 110, and ſoon after to 112; and 1 
am confident, that in our old lodgings, or any where 
within che city, it ſtill muſt have riſen ſeveral degrees 
higher. The air was thick and heavy, but the bato- 
meter was very little affected; it had fallen only about 
a line. The ſun did not once appear the whole day, 
otherwiſe I am perſuaded that the heat muſt have 
been inſupportable; on that ſide of our platform which 
is expoſed to the wind, it was with difficulty we could 
bear it for a few minutes. Here I expoſed a little po- 
matum, which was melted down, as if I had laid it 
before the fire. I attempted to take a walk in the 
ſtreet, to ſee if any creature was ſtirring, but I found 
it too much for me, and was very «glad to get up 
ſtairs again. 

This amazing heat continued till 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, when the wind changed ar once, almoſt to 
the oppolite point of the compaſs, and all the reſt of 
the day it blew ſtrong from the fea.—It is impoſſible 
to conceive the different feeling of the air. Indeed, 
the ſudden change from heat to cold is almoſt as in- 
conceivable as that from cold to heat. The current 
of this hot air had been flying for many hours from 
South to North; and I had no doubt, that the at- 
moſphere, for many miles round, was entirely com- 
poſed of it; however, the wind was no ſooner changed 
to the North, than it felt extremely cold, and we 
were obliged very quickly to put on our clothes, for 
till then we had been almoſt naked. In a very ſhort 
time the thermometer ſunk to 82, a degree cf heat 
that in England would be thought almoſt inſupporta- 
ble, and yet 1 aſſure you, upon my honour, all that 
night we were obliged, merely from the cold, to keep 
up the glaſſes of our coach, ſo much were the pores 
opened and the fibres relaxed by theſe few hours of 

the 
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the Sirocco. Indeed, I had expoſed myſelf a good 
de al to the open air, as I was determed to fee] what 
efte& it would produce on the human body.—At firſt 
I thought it mult have been altogether impoſhible to 
bear it; but I ſoon diſcovered my miſtake, and 
found, that where I was ſheltered from the wind, I 
could walk about without any great inconveriency 
neither did it produce that copiuus ſweat I expected; 
it created indeed a very violent perſpiration, which, 
however, was only attended with a {light moiſture on 
the ſkin ; but I ſuppoſe, if I had put on my clothes, 
or taken the leaſt exerciſe, it ſoon would have brought 
it on. 

I own to you my curioſity with regard to the Sirocco 
is now altogether fatisficd ; nor do I at all wiſh for 
another viſit of it during our ſtay in Sicily, Many 
of our acquaintances who had been promiſing us this 
regalo, as they call it, came crowding about us ſo 
ſoon as it was over, to know what we thought of it. 
They own that it has been pretty violent for the 
time it laſted; but aſſure us they have felt it more fo, 
and likewiſe of a much longer duration; however, it 
ſeldom laſts more than thirty-ſix or forty hours, ſo that 
the walls of the houſes have not time to be warmed 
throughout, otherwiſe they think there could be no 
ſuch thing as living: However, from what I felt of it, 
I believe they are miſtaken. Indeed, had | been 1a- 


tisfied with the firſt blaſt, (which is generally the caſe 


with them) and never more ventured out in it, I cer- 
tainly ſhould have been of their opinion. They 
laughed at us for expoſing ourſelves ſo long to it; 
and were ſurprized that our curioſity ſhould lead us to 
make experiments at the expence of our perſons. 
They aſſure us, that during the time it laſts, there is 
not a mortal to be ſeen without doors, but thoſe whom 
neceſſity obliges to it. All their doors and windows 
are ſhut cloſe, to prevent the external air from enter- 
ing; and where there are no window-ſhutters, they 
hang up wet blankets on the inſide of the window. 


The 
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The ſervants are conſtantly employed in ſprinkling 
water through all their apartments, to preierve the 
air in as temperate a ſtate as poſſible; and this is 
no difficult matter here, as I am told there is not a 
houſe in the city that has not a fountain within it. 
By theſe means, the people of faſhion ſuffer very lit- 
tle from the Sirocco, except the ſtrict confinement io 
which it obliges them. 

It is fomewhart ſingular, that notwithſtanding the 
ſcorching heat of this wind, it has never been known 
to produce any epidemical diſtempers, or indeed bad 
conſequences of any kind to the health of the people. 
It is true, they feel extremely weak and relaxed after 
it ; but a few hours of the Tramontane, or North 
wind, which generally ſucceeds it, ſoon braces them 
up, and ſets them to rights again. Now, 1n Naples, 
and in many other places in ltaly, where its violence 


is not to be compared to this, it is often attended 


with putrid diforders, and ſeldom fails to produce al- 
moſt a general dejection of ſpirits, It is true, indeed, 
that there the Sirocco laſts for many days, nay, even 
for weeks; ſo that, as its effects are different, it pro- 
bably proceeds likewiſe from a different cauſe. 

I have not been able to procure any good account 
of this very ſingular object in the climate of Paler- 


mo. The cauſes they aſſign for it are various, though 


none of them, I think, altogether ſatisfactory. 

I have ſeen an old fellow here, who has wrote up- 
on it. He ſays it is the fame wind that is ſo dread- 
ful in the ſandy deſarts of Africa, where it ſometimes 
proves mortal in the ſpace of half an hour. He al- 
ledges that it is cooled by its paſſage over the ſea, 
which entirely diſarms it of theſe tremendous effects, 
before 1t reaches Sicily, But if this was true, we 
ſhould expect to find it moſt violent on that fide of 
the ifland that lies neareſt to Africa, which is not 
the caſe ;— Though indeed it is poſſible, that its heat 
may be again increaſed by its paſſage acroſs the 


iſland; 
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iſland; for it has ever been found much more violent 
at Palermo, which is near the moſt northern point, 
than any where elſe in Sicily.—Indeed, I begin to be 
more reconciled to this reaſon, when I conſider that 
this city is almoſt ſurrounded by very high moin- 
tains, the ravines and vallies betwixt which are en- 
tirely parched up and burning hot at this ſeaſon, 
Theſe likewiſe contain innumerable ſprings of- warm 
water, the ſteams of which muſt tend greatly to in- 
creaſe the heat, and perhaps likewiſe to ſoften the 
air, and diſarm it of its noxious qualities. It is a 
practice too, at this ſeaſon, to burn heath and bruſh- 
woud on the mountains, which muſt ſtill add to the 
heat of the air. 

Some gentlemen who were in the country told me, 
that they walked out immediately after the Sirocco, 
and found the graſs and plants, that had been green 
the day before, were become quite brown, and crack- 
led under their feet as if dried in an oven. 

1 ſhall add for your amuſement, a journal of the 
weather ſince we came to Palermo. The barometer, 
has continued conſtantly within a line or two of the 
ſame point, 295—and the ſky has been always clear, 
except the day of the Sirocco and the 26th of June, 
when we had a pretty ſmart ſhower of rain for two 
hours; ſo that I think I have nothing farther to do, 
but to mark the heights of the thermometer. 
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Thermometer, 
27 8 a b J 77 
28 6 g 1 +: | 
29 - . . 6 7s 
I - - a 7 
| July 3 yy - - 2 
3 - . 60x 
4 At our new lodgings on the ſea- 
ſide, fronting the North, 74 
5 - - * 13 
6 - - - 724 
7 5 8 3 
July 8 The Sirocco wind, - 112 
In the afternoon, - 82 
9 g 5 6 19 
10 - — - — 


The more I conſider the extreme violence of this 
heat, the more I am aſtoniſhed that we were able to 
bear it with ſo little inconvenience. We did not 
even feel that depreſſion of ſpirits that commonly at- 
tends very great heats with us. The thermometer 
role 40 degrees, or very near it ;—and it happens 
ſingularly enough, that before the Sirocco came on, it 
ſtood juit about 40 degrees above the point of con- 
gelation; ſo that in the morning of the 8th of July, 
the heat increaſed as much, almoſt inſtantaneouſly, 
as it generally does during the whole time that the 
ſun moves from the equator to the tropic; for the 
difference betwixt 72 and 112 is the ſame as betwixt 
the freezing point and 72; or betwixt a cold day in 
winter, and a warm one in ſummer. | 

Yeſterday we had a great entertainment in the pa- 
lace of the Prince Partana; from the balcony of 
which the viceroy reviewed a regiment of Swiſs, the 
beſt by much I have yet ſeen in the Neapolitan ſer- 
vice. They are really a fine body of men, and, not- 
withſtanding the violence of the heat, went through 

their 
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their motions with great ſpirit. They had two field- 
pieces on each flank, which were extremely well 
ſerved; and the evolutions were performed with 
more precilion and ſteadineſs than one generally 
meets with, except in England or Germany, The 
grenadiers were furniſhed with falſe grenades, which 
produced every effect of real ones, except that of do- 
ing miſchief. The throwing of theſe was the part of 
the entertainment that ſeemed to pleaſe the moſt ; 
and the grenadiers took care to direct them ſo, that 
their effect ſhould not be loſt. When a number of 
them fell together amongſt a thick crowd of the mo- 
bility, which was commonly the caſe, it afforded an 
entertaining ſcene enough, for they defended them- 
ſelves with their hats, and threw them very dexte- 


rouſly upon their neighbours. However, we ſaw no | 
damage done, except the ſingeing of a few wigs and 


caps; for the ladies were there in as great numbers 
as the gentlemen. 

The company at the prince Partana's was extreme- 
ly brilliant, and the entertainment very noble. It 
conſiſted principally of ices, creams, chocolate, ſweet- 
meats, and fruit, of which there was a great variety. 
Not one half of the company play'd at cards; the 
reſt amuſed themſelves in converſation, and walking 
on the terraſs. We found the young prince and prin- 
ceſs, who are very amiable, with ſeveral of their compa- 
nions, playing at croſs-purpoſes, and other games of that 
kind. We were joyfully admitted of this chearful lit- 
tle circle, where we amuſed ourſelves very well for 
ſeveral hours.—l only mention this, to ſhew you the 
different ſyſtem of behaviour here and in Italy, 
where no ſuch familiar intercourſe is allowed amongſt 
young people before marriage. The young ladies here 
are eaſy, affable, and unaffected; and not (as on the 
continent) perpetually ſtuck up by the ſides of their 
mothers, who bring them into company, not for their 
amuſement, but rather to offer them to ſale; and 


ſeem mightily afraid leſt every one ſpas Hoo 
em, 
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them, or that they themſelves ſhould make an elope- 
ment; which indeed I ſhould think there was ſome 
danger of, conſidering the reſtraint under which they 
are — for ſurely there is no ſuch ſtrong incite- 
ment to vice, as the making a puniſhment of virtue. 

Here the the mothers ſhew a proper confidence in 
their daughters, and allow their real characters to 
form and to ripen. In the other caſe they haveeither no 
character at all, or an affected one, which they take 
care to throw off the moment they have got a huſ- 
band ; when they think it impoſſible to recede too far 
from theſe violent maxims of decorum and circum- 
ſpection, the practice of which they had ever found 
ſo extremely diſagreeable. | 

Were they allowed firſt to ſhew what they really 
are, I am ſure they would not be half ſo bad; but 


their parents, by the manner they treat them, ſhew 


that they have no confidence in their principles; and 
ſeem to have adopted the ungenerous maxim of our 
countryman, 


That every woman is at heart a rake.” 


Now in countries where this maxim becomes of ge- 
neral belief, there is no doubt, that it likewiſe becomes 
true; for the women having no longer any character 
to ſupport, they will even avoid the pretences to vir- 
tue, well knowing that theſe pretences are only look- 
ed upon as hypocriſy and affectation. I dare ſay, you 


will agree with me, that the better method to make 


them virtuous, is firſt to make them believe that we 
think them ſo; for where virtue is really efteemed, 
there are none that would willingly relinquiſh the cha- 
racter; but where it requires a guard, (as parſon 
Adams ſays) it certainly is not worth the centinel. 
Some of the families here put me much in mind of 
our own domeſtic ſyſtem at home. The prince of 
Reſuttana, his wife and daughter, are always toge- 
ther; but it is becauſe they chuſe to be ſo, and there 
You. II. T appears 
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appears the ſtrongeſt affection, without the leaſt difi- 


dence on the one ſide, or reſtraint on the other. —The | 
young princeſs Donna Roſolia, is one of the moſt 


amiable young ladies I have ſeen ; ſhe was of our lit- 
tle party laſt night, and indeed made one of its great- 
eſt ornaments.—lt would appear vain and partial, after 


this to ſay, that in countenance, ſentiment and beha- 
viour, ſhe ſeems altogether Engliſh ;—but it is true: 


SO 


and perhaps this may have contributed to advance 


her {till higher in our eſteem for, in ſpite of all our 
philoſophy, theſe unphiloſophical prejudices will ſtill 
exiſt, and no man, I believe, has entirely diveſted 
himſelf of them.—We had lately a very noble enter- 
tainment at her father's country houſe, and had reaſon 
to be much pleaſed with the unaffected hoſpitality and 


eaſy politeneſs of the whole family. This palace is 
reckoned the moſt magnificent in the neighbourhood » 


of Palermo. It lies about ſix or ſeven miles to the 
welt of the city, in the country called Il Colle; quite 
in the oppoſite direction from the Bagaria, which | 
have already mentioned to you. The viceroy and his 
family, with the greateſt part of the - nobility, were 
of this party, which laſted till about two in the morn- 
ing. At midnight a curious ſet of fire-works were 
played off, from the leads of the palace, which had 
a very fine effect from the garden below. 


Farewel.—T had no time to write to you yeſterday, - 


and tho* we did not break up till near three this morn- 

ing, I have got up at eight, I was ſo eager to give you 

{ome account of the Sirocco wind. | 
We are now going to be very buſy : The great feaſt 


of St. Roſolia begins to-morrow ; and all the world 


are on the very tip-toe of expectation : perhaps they 
may be diſappointed. I often wiſh that you were with 
us, particularly when we are happy : Though you 
know it is by no means feaſts and ſhows that make us 


io. However, as this is perhaps the molt remarkable 


one in Europe, that you may enjoy as much of it as 
poſſible, 
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poſſible, I ſhall ſit down every night, and give you a 
ſhort account of the tranſactions of the day.—We 
are now going to breakfaſt ; after which we are en- 
gaged to play at Ballon, a game I ſuppoſe you are 
well acquainted with; but as the day promiſes to be 
extremely hot, I believe I ſhall deſert the party and 
go a ſwimming.— But I fee F. and G. have already 
attacked the figs and peaches, ſo I mult appear tor 
my intereſt, —Farewel, 

Ever yours. 


LETTER WII. 


Palermo, July 12th, 


BOUT five in the afternoon, the feſtival be- 
gan by the triumph of St. Roſolia, who was 
drawn with the utmoſt pomp through the centre of 
the city, from the Marino to the Porto Nuovo. The 
triumphal car was preceded by a troop of horſe, with 
trumpets and, kettle-drums, and all the city officers 
in their gala uniforms. It is indeed a moſt enormous 
machine: It meaſures ſeventy feet long, thirty wide, 
and upwards of eighty high; and, as it paſſed along, 
greatly over-topped the loftieſt houſes of Palermo. 
The form of its under part is like that of the Roman 
gallies, but it ſwells as it advances in height; and the 
front aſſumes an oval form like an amphitheatre, with 
ſeats placed in the theatrical manner. This is the 
great orcheſtra, and was filled with a very numerous 
band of muſicians placed in rows, one above the 
other: Over this orcheſtra, and a little behind it, there 
is a large dome ſupported by ſix fine Corinthian co- 
lumns, and adorned with a number of figures of ſaints 
and angels; and on the ſummit of the dome there is a 
gigantic ſilver ſtatue of St. Roſolia.— The whole ma- 
chine is dreſſed out with orange- trees, flower- pots, 
1 TR and 
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and large trees of artificial coral. The car ſtopped 
every fitty or ſixty yards, when the orcheſtra perform- 
ed a piece of mulic, with ſongs in honour of the ſaint, 
It appeared a great moving caſtle, and completel 

filled up the ſtreet from ſide to fide. This indeed 
was its greateſt diſadvantage, for the ſpace it had to 
move in was in no wiſe proportioned to its ſize, and 
the houſes ſeemed to dwindle away to nothing as it 
paſſed along. This vaſt fabric was drawn by fifty-ſix 
huge mules, in two rows, curiouſly capariſoned, and 
mounted by twenty-eight poſtillions, dreſſed in gold 
and filver ſtuffs, with great plumes of oftrich feathers 
in their hats. Every window and balcony, on both 
ſides of the ſtreet, were full of well-dreſſed people, 
and the car was followed by many thouſands of the 
Tower ſort. The triumph was finiſhed in about three 
hours; and was ſucceeded by the beautiful illumina- 
tion of the Marino. 

I believe I have already mentioned, that there is a 
range of arches and pyramids extended from one end 
to the other of this noble walk : theſe are painted, 
and adorned with artificial flowers, and are entirely 
covered over with {mall lamps, placed fo very thick, 
that at a little diſtance the whole appears ſo many py- 
ramids and arches of flame. The whole chain of this 
illumination was about a mile in length, and indeed 


you can hardly conceive any thing more beautiful. - 


There was no break or imperfection any where; the 
night being ſo {till that not a ſingle lamp was extin- 
guiſhed. | 
Oppoſite to the centre of this great line of light, 
there was a magnificent pavilion erected for the vice- 
roy and his company; which conſiſted of the whole 
nobility of Palermo. And on the front of this, at 
ſome little diſtance in the ſea, ſtood the great fire- 
works, repreſenting the front of a palace, adorned 
with columns, arches, trophies, and every ornament 


of 
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of architecture. All the chebecks, gallies, galliots, 
and other ſhipping, were ranged around this palace, 
and formed a kind of amphitheatre in the ſea, incloſ- 
ing it in the centre.—Thele began the ſhow by a diſ- 
charge of the whole of their artillery, the ſound of 
which, re-echoed from the mountains, produced a very 
noble effect; they then played off a variety of water 
rockets, and bombs of a curious conſtruction, that 


often burſt below water. This continued for half an 


hour, when, in an inſtant, the whole of the palace 
was beautifully illuminated. This was the ſignal for 
the ſhipping to ceaſe, and appeared indeed like a piece 
of inchantment, as it was done altogether inſtanta- 
neouſly, and without the appearance of any viſible 
agent. At the ſame time the fountains, that were re- 
preſented in the court before the palace, began to 
ſpout up fire, and made a repreſentation of ſome of 
the great jet d'eaus of Verſailles and Marly.—As ſoon . 
as theſe were extinguiſhed, the court immediately aſ- 


ſumed the form of a great parterre ; adorned with a 


variety of palm-trees of fire, interſperſed with orange- 
trees, flower-pots, vaſes, and other ornaments. On 
the extinguiſhing of theſe, the illumination of the pa- 
lace was likewiſe extinguiſhed ; and the front of it 
broke out into the appearance of a variety of ſuns, 
ſtars, and wheels of fire, which in a ſhort time re- 
duced it to a perfect ruin. And when all appeared 
finiſhed, there burſt from the centre of the pile, a vaſt 
exploſion of two thouſand rockets, bombs, ſerpents, 
ſquibs, and devils, which ſeemed to fill the whole at- 
moſphere; the fall of theſe made terrible havoc 
amongſt the clothes of the poor people who were not 
under cover, but afforded admirable entertainment to 


the nobility who were. During this exhibition we 


had a handſome entertainment of coffee, ices and 
ſweet-· meats, with a variety of excellent wines, in the 
great pavilion in the centre of the Marino; this was 
at the expence of the Duke of Caſtellano, the prætor 

1 3 (or 
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(or mayor) of the city.—The principal nobility give 
theſe entertainments by turns every night during the 
feſtival, and vie with each other in "their magnifi- 
Cence. 

So ſoon as the fireworks were finiſhed, the viceroy 
went out to ſea in a galley richly illuminated. We 
choſe to ſtay on ſhore, to ſee the appearance it made 
at a diſtance. It was rowed by ſeventy-two oars, and 
indeed made one of the moſt beautiful objects you can 
Imagine z flying with vaſt velocity over the waters, as 
imooth and as clear as glaſs, which ſhone round it like 
a flame, and reflected its ſplendor on all ſides. The 
oars beat time to the French-horns, clarionets, and 
trumpets, of which there was a numerous band on 
the prow. 

The day's entertainment was concluded by the Cor- 
ſo, which began exactly at midnight, and laſted till 
two in the morning. 

The great ſtreet was illuminated in the ſame mag- 
nificent manner as the Marino. The arches and py- 
ramids were erected at little diſtances from each other, 
on both ſides of the ſtreet, exactly betwixt the foot- 
path and the ſpace for carriages ; and when ſeen from 
cither of the gates, appeared | to be two continued lines 
of the brighteſt flame. Indeed, theſe illuminations 
are ſo extremely different, and o greatly ſuperior, to 


y I have ever ſeen, that I find it difficult to give an) 


e idea of them.—T wo lines of coaches occu- 
pied the entire ſpace betwixt theſe two lines of illumi- 
nation. They were in their greateſt gala; and as they 

open from the middle, and let down on each fide, the 
beauty of the ladies, the richnels of their dreſs, and 
brilitance of their jewels, were diſplayed in the molt 
advantageous manner. 

This beautiful train moved ſlowly round and round 
for the ſpace of two hours; and every member of it 
icemed animated with a delire to pleaſe.— The com- 
pany appeared all joy and exultation :—Scarce two 

coaches 
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coaches paſſed without ſome mutual acknowledgment 
of affection or reſpect; and the pleaſure that ſparkled 
from every eye ſeemed to be reflected and communi- 
cated by a kind of ſympathy through the whole. 

In ſuch an aſſembly, it was impoſſible for the heart 
not to dilate and expand itſelf ;—I own mine was often 
ſo full, that I could hardly find utterance; and I have 
ſeen a tragedy with leſs emotion than I did this ſcene 
of joy.—I always thought thele affections had been 
ſtrangers to pomp and parade; but here the univerſal 
Joy ſeemed really to ſpring from the heart : it bright- 
ened up every countenance, and ſpoke affection and 
friendſhip from every face.—No ſtately air,—no ſu- 
percilious look ;—all appeared friends and equals.— 
And ſure I am, that the beauty of the ladies was not 
half ſo much heightened either by their dreſs or their 
Jewels, as by that air of complacency and good hu- 
mour with which 1t was animated. 

We were diſtributed in different coaches amongſt 
the nobility, which gave us a better opportunity of 
making theſe obſervations. —I will own to you, that 
I have never beheld a more delightful ſight ;—and if 
ſuperſtition often produces ſuch effects, I ſincerely 
with we had a little more of it amongſt us. I could 
have thrown myſelf down before St. Roſolia, and 


bleſſed her for making ſo many people happy. 


We retired about two o'clock ; but the variety of 
olittering ſcenes and gaudy objects ſtill vibrated be- 
tore my eyes, and prevented me from ſleeping ; how- 
ever, I am almoſt as well refreſhed as if I had: but 
| really believe four more ſuch days will be too much 
for any of us. Indeed, I am ſure that it is impoſſible 
to keep it up, and it muſt neceſſarily flag. I chink, 
from what I can obſerve, they have already exhauſted 
almoſt one half of their preparations; how they are 
to ſupport the other four days, I own, I do not com- 
prehend ;—however, we ſhall ſee. 


T 4 I thought 
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I thought to have given you an account of every 
thing at night, after it was over, but I find it is im- 
poſſible : the ſpirits are too much diſſipated and ex- 
hauſted, and the imagination is too full of objects to 
be able to ſeparate them with any degree of regula- 
rity.—I ſhall write to you therefore regularly the morn- 
ing following, when this fever of the fancy has had 


time to cool, and when things appear as they really | 
are.—Adieu then till to-morrow. —Here is a fine 
ſhower, which will cool the air, and ſave the trouble 


of watering the Marino and the great ſtreet, which 1s 


done regularly every morning when there is no rain. 


The thermometer is at 73. 
13th. I thought there would be a falling off. — 


Yeſterday's entertainments were not ſo ſplendid as 


thoſe of the day before. They began by the horſe- 
races. There were three races, and fix horſes ſtarted 
each race. Theſe were mounted by boys of about 
twelve years old, without either ſaddle or bridle, but 
only a ſmall piece of cord, by way of bit, in the 
horle's mouth, which it ſeems is ſufficient to ſtop them. 
The great ſtreet was the courſe; and to this end it 
was covered with earth to the depth of five or fix in- 
ches. The firing of a cannon at the Porto Felice was 
the ſignal for ſtarting : and the horſes ſeemed to un- 
derſtand this, for they all ſet off at once, full ſpeed, 
and continued at their utmoſt ſtretch ro the Porto 
Novo, which was the winning poſt. It 1s exactly a 
mile, and they performed it in a minute and thirty-five 


ſeconds, which, conſidering the fize of the horſes, 


(icarce fourteen hands) we thought was very great. 
Thele are generally Barbs, or a mixed breed, bertwixi 


the Sicthan and Barb. The boys were gaudily dreſſ- 


ed, and made a very pretty appearance.—We were 
{urprized to ſet how well they ſtuck on: Indeed, I ob- 

lerved they had generally laid faſt hold of the mane. 
The moment before ſtarting, the ſtreet appeared 
crammed perfectly full of people; nor did we con- 
CCI 
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ceive how the race could poſſibly be performed. Our 
aſtoniſhment was increaſed when we ſaw the horſes 
run full ſpeed at the very thickeſt of this crowd, which 
did not begin to open, till they were almoſt cloſe up- 
on it. The people then opened, and fell back on 
each ſide, by a regular uniform motion, from one end 
of the ſtreet to the other. This fingular manceuvre 
ſeemed to be performed without any buſtle or confu- 
ſion, and the moment the horſes were paſt, they cloſed 
again behind them. However, it deſtroys great part 
of the pleaſure of the race: for you cannot help be- 
ing under apprehenſions for ſuch a number of people, 
whom you every moment ſee in the moſt imminent 
danger of being trod to death ; for this muſt inevita- 
bly be their fate, were they only a ſecond or two later 
in retiring. Theſe accidents, they allow, have often 
happened ; however, yeſterday every body eſcaped. 

The victor was conducted along the ſtreet in tri- 
umph, with his prize diſplayed before him. This 
was a large piece of white {ilk embroidered and work- 
ed with gold. 

Theſe races I think are much ſuperior to the com- 
mon ſtile of races in Italy, which are performed by 
horſes alone without riders ; but they are by no means 
to be compared to thoſe in England. | 

The great ſtreet was illuminated in the ſame manner 
as on the preceding night; and the grand converſation 
of the nobles was held at the archbiſhop's palace, 
which was richly fitted up for the occaſion. 

The gardens were finely illuminated; and put me 
a good deal in mind of our Vauxhall. There were 
two orcheſtras (one at each end) and two very good 
bands of muſic. The entertainment was really a 
ſplendid one, and the archbiſhop ſhewed attention and 
politeneſs to every perſon of the company. 

About ten o'clock the great triumphal car marched 
back again in proceſſion to the Marino. It was richly 
illuminated with large wax tapers, and made a moſt 
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formidable figure.—Don Quixote would have been 
very exculable in taking it for an inchanted caſtle, 
moving through the air. We did not leave the arch- 
biſhop's till midnight, when the Corſo began, which 
was preciſely the ſame in every reſpect as the night be- 
fore, and afforded us a moſt delightful ſcene. 

14th. Laſt night the two great ſtreets, and the four 
gates of the city that terminate them, were illuminat- 
ed in the moſt iplendid manner.—Thele ſtreets croſs 
each other exactly in the centre of the city, where 
they form a beautiful ſquare, called La Piazzo Ottan- 
golare, from the eight angles they form. This ſquare 
was richly ornamented with tapeſtry, ſtatues, and ar- 
tificial flowers; and as the buildings which form its 
four fides are all uniform, and of a beautiful archi- 
tecture, and at the ſame time highly illuminated, i: 
made a very fine appearance. There are four orchel- 
tras erected in it; and the four bands of muſic are 
greater than I had any conception this city could have 
produced. 

From the centre of this ſquare you have a view of 
the whole city of Palermo thus dreſſed out in its glo- 

ry; and indeed, the effect it produces ſurpaſſes all be- 
lief. The four gates that form the viſtas to this ſplen- 
did ſcene are highly decorated, and lighted up in an 
elegant taſte z the illuminations repreſenting a variety 
of "trophies, the arms of Spain, thoſe of Naples, - 
Sicily, and the city of Palermo, with their guardian 
geniuſes, &c. &c. 

The converſation of the nobles was held in the vice: 
roy's palace; and the entertainment was ſtill more 
magnificent than any of the former. The great fire- 
works oppor: te to the front of the palace began at ten 
o'clock, and ended at midnight; after which we went 
to the Corſo, which laſted, as uſual, till two in the 
morning. This part of the entertainment ſtill pleajes 
us* the moſt, it is indeed the only part of it that 
reaches the heart; and where this is not the caſe, a pup- 

pet- 
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pet-ſhoyy is juſt as good as a coronation.— We have 
now got acquainted almoſt with every countenance z 
and from that air of goodneſs and benignity that ani- 
mates them, and which ſeems to be mutually reflected 
from one to the other, we are inclined to form the 
moſt favourable opinion of the people. 

Our fire-works laſt night were much greater than 
thoſe of the Marino, but their effect did not pleaſe 
me ſo much; the want of the ſea and ſhipping were 
two capital wants. They likewiſe repreſented the 
front of a palace, but of a much greater extent, It 
was illuminated too as the former, and the whole con- 
ducted pretty much in the ſame manner. We ſaw it 
to the greateſt advantage from the balconies of the 
ſtate apartments, in the viceroy's palace, where we 
had an elegant concert; but, to the no ſmall diſap- 
pointment of the company, Gabriel, the fineſt ſinger, 
but the moſt capricious mortal upon earth, did not 
chuſe to perform. 

15th. Three races, ſix horſes each, as formerly. 
They called it very good ſport.—I cannot ſay that I 
admired it.—A. poor creature was rode down, and I 
believe killed; and one of the boys had likewiſe a fall. 

The great aſſembly of the nobility was held at the 
Judice Monarchia's, an officer of very high truſt and 
dignity. Here we had an entertainment in the ſame 
ſtile as the others, and a very good concert.—At ele- 
ven o'clock the viceroy, attended by the whole com- 
pany, went on foot to viſit the ſquare and the great 
church.—We made a prodigious train; for though 
the city was all a lamp of light, the ſervants of the 
viceroy and nobility attended with large wax flam- 
beaux, to thew us the way. 

So ſoon as the viceroy arrived in the ſquare, the four 
orcheitras ſtruck up a tymphoay, and continued play- 
ing till he left it. The crowd around the great church 
was immenſe, and without the preſence of the vice- 
roy, it would have been impoſſible for us to get into 

| it: 
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it: but his attendants ſoon cleared the paſſages, and 
at once entering the great gate, we beheld the mot 
ſplendid ſcene in the world. The whole church ap. 
peared one flame of light; which, reflected from te 
thouſand bright and ſhining ſurfaces, of different co. 
lours and at different angles, produced an effect, that, 
I think, much exceeded all the deſcriptions of en- 
chantment I have ever read. Indeed, I did not think 


that human art could have deviſed any thing ſo won. 


derfully magnificent, —I believe I have already men- 
tioned that the whole church, walls, roof, pillars, and 
pilaſters were entirely covered over with mirror, in- 
terſperſed. with gold and filver paper, artificial floy- 
ers, &c. done up with great taſte and elegance, ſo that 
not one inch either of ſtone or plaiſter was to be ſeen, 
— Now, form an idea, if you can, of one of our 
great cathedrals dreſſed out in this manner, and illu. 
minated with twenty thouſand wax tapers, and you 
will have ſome faint notion of this ſplendid ſcene.— 
own it did greatly exceed my expectations, although, 
from the deſcriptions we had of it, they were raiſed 
very high.— When we recovered from our firſt ſur: 
prize, which had produced, unknown to ourſelves, 
many exclamations of wonder and aſtoniſhment, I ob- 
ſerved that all the eyes of the nobility were fixed upon 
us; and that they enjoyed exceedingly the amazement 


into which we were thrown. Indeed this ſcene, in my 


opinion, ſtill greatly exceeds all the reſt of the ſhow. 
I have often heard the illumination of St. Peter's 

ſpoken of as a wonderful fine thing: ſo indeed it is; 

but it is certainly no more to be compared to this, 


than the planet Venus is to the fun.—The effects in- 


deed are of a different kind, and cannot well be com- 
pared together. | 

Ibis ſcene was too glaring to bear any conſiderable 

time; and the heat occaſioned by the immenſe num- 

ber of lights, ſoon became intolerable.—]I attempted 


to reckon the number of luſtres, and counted upwards 
OL 
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of five hundred ; but my head became giddy, and I 
was obliged to give it up.— They aſſure us that the 
number of wax tapers 1s not leſs than twenty thou- 
ſand. There are eight and twenty alters, fourteen 
on each ſide; all theſe are dreſſed out with the ut- 
moſt magnificence, and the great altar is (till the moſt 
ſplendid of all. ; 

When you think of the gaudy materials that com- 
poſe the lining of this church, it will be difficult to 
annex an idea of grandeur and majeſty to it: at leaſt, 
ſo it ſtruck me, when I was firſt told of it; yet I aſ- 
ſure you, the elegant ſimplicity and unity of the de- 
ſign prevents this effect, and gives an air of dignity 
to the whole. 

It is on this part of the ſhow the people of Paler- 
mo value themſelves the moſt; they talk of all the 
reſt as trifling in compariſon of this; and indeed, [ 
think it is probable, that there 1s nothing of the kind 
in the world that is equal to it.—It is ſtrange they 
ſhould chuſe to be at ſo vaſt an expence and trouble, 
for a ſhew of a few hours only; for they have alrea- 


dy begun this morning to ſtrip the church of its 


gaudy dreſs ; and I am told it will not be finiſhed for 
many weeks. 

From the church we went immediately to the Cor- 
ſo, which concluded, as ulual, the entertainments of 
the day. | | 

16th. Laſt night we had the full illumination of all 
the ſtreets —The aſſembly was held at the prætor's, 
where there was an elegant entertainment and a con- 
cert,—Pacherotti, the firſt finger of the opera, diſtin- 
ouiſhed himſelf very much. I think he is one of the 
moſt agreeable I have ever heard; and am ſure, that in 
a few years, he will be very celebrated. Campanucci, 
the ſecond ſoprano, is, I think, preferable to moſt that 
[ have heard in Italy; and you will the more eafily 
belicae this, when 1 inform you, that he is engaged for 
next winter, to be the firſt ſinger in the great opera at 
Rome. Is it not ſtrange, that the capital of all Italy; 
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and for the fine arts, (as it formerly was for arms) the 
capital of the world, ſhould thus condeſcend to chuſe 
its firſt opera- performer from amongſt the ſubalterns 
of a remote Sicilian ſtage ? 

You will believe, that with two ſuch ſopranos as 
theſe, and Gabrieli for the firſt woman, the opera 
here will not be a deſpicable one. It is to begin in a 
few days, notwithſtanding the extreme heat of the 
ſeaſon; ſo fond are the people here of theſe enter. 
tainments. 

Their opera dancers are thoſe you had laſt year at 
London : they are juſt arrived, and the people are 
by no means pleaſed with them. We ſaw them this 
morning at the rehearſal ; and, to their great ſurprize 
addreſſed them in Engliſh. You cannot ima— 
gine how happy they were to ſee us. Poor fouls | I 
was delighted to hear with what warmth of gratitude 
and affection they ſpoke of England. —There is a 
mother and two daughters ;—the youngeſt pretty, 
but the eldeſt, the firſt dancer, appears a ſenſible, mo- 
deſt, well-behaved girl; much more ſo than is com- 
mon with theſe ſort of people. Speaking of Eng- 
land, ſhe ſaid, with a degree of warmth, that her 
good treatment in general could hardly inſpire, that 
in her life ſhe never left any country with ſo ſore a 
heart; and had ſhe only enjoyed her health, all the 


world ſhould never have torn her away from it. — She 


ſeemed affected when ſhe ſaid this. —I acknowledged 
the honour ſhe did the Engliſh nation; but alledged 
that theſe ſentiments, and the manner in which they 
were uttered, could ſcarcely proceed from a genera! 
love of the country. — She anſwered me with a ſmile, 
but at the ſame time I could obſerve the tear in her 
eye.—At that inſtant we were interrupted ; however, 
I ſhall endeavour, if poſſible, to learn her ſtory ; for 
I am perſuaded there 1s one : perhaps you may know 

It, as I dare ſay it is no ſecret in London, 
But l have got quite away from my ſubject, and 
had abſolutely forgot that I ſat down to give you an 
account 
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account of the feaſt. Indeed, to tell you the truth, 


it is a kind of ſubject I by no means like to write up- 


on A almoſt repent that I had undertaken it, and 
am heartily glad it is now over.,—lt does very well to 
ſee ſhows; but their deſcription is of all things on 
earth the moſt inſipid: for words and writing convey 
ideas only by a ſlow and regular kind of progreſs; and 
while we gain one, we generally loſe another, {o that 


the fancy ſeldom embraces the whole; but when a 


thouſand objects ſtrike you at once, the imagination 
is filled and ſatisfied. | 

The great proceſſion that cloſes the feſtival began 
at ten o'clock.---It only differed from other proceſſi- 
ons in this, that beſides all the prieſts, friars, and 
religious orders of the city, there were placed at equal 
diſtances from one another ten lofty machines made 
of wood and paſteboard, ornamented in a moſt ele- 
gant manner, repreſenting temples, tabernacles, and 
a variety of beautiful pieces of architecture. Theſe 
are furniſhed by the difterent convents and religious 
fraternities, who vie with each other in the richneſs 
and elegance of the work. Some of them are not 
leſs than ſixty feet high. — They are filled with figures 
of ſaints and of angels, made of wax, ſo naturally and 
ſo admirably well painted, that many of them ſeemed 
really to be alive. All theſe figures are prepared by 
the nuns, and by them dreſſed out in the richeſt robes 
of gold and ſilver tiſſue. 

We were a good deal amufed this morning to ſee 
them returning home in coaches to their reſpectiye 
nunneries.—At firſt we really took them for ladies in 
their gala dreſs, going out to viſit the churches, which 
we were told was the cuſtom, and began to pull off 
our hats as they went paſt.—Indeed, we were led into 
this blunder by ſome of our triends, who carried us 
out on purpoſe; and as they ſaw the coaches approach 
told us, This is the Princeſs of ſuch a thing, there 
is the Dutcheſs of ſuch another thing ;—and, in ſhort 


we 
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we had made half a dozen of our beſt bows, (to the 


no ſmall entertainment of theſe wags) before we dif. 
covered the trick. They now inſiſt upon it, that we 
are good Catholics, for we have been doing nothing 
all this morning but bowing to ſaints and angels. 

A great ſilver box, containing the bones of St. Ro- 
ſolia, cloſed the proceſſion. It was carried by thirty- 
ſix of the moſt reſpectable burgeſſes of the city, who 
look upon this as the greateſt honour. The archbi- 
ſhop walked behind it, giving his benediction to the 
people as he paſſed. 

No ſooner had the proceſſion finiſhed the tour of 
the great ſquare, before the prætor's palace, than the 
magnificent fountain in the centre, one of the fineſt 
in Europe, was converted into a fountain of fire; 
throwing it up on all ſides, and making a moſt beau- 
tiful appearance. It only laſted for a few minutes, 
and was extinguiſhed by a vaſt exploſion, which con- 
cluded the whole. As this was altogether unexpected, 


it produced a very fine effect, and ſurprized the ſpec- 


tators more than any of the great fireworks had done. 

There was a mutual and friendly congratulation 
ran through the whole aſſembly, which ſoon after 
parted ; and this morning every thing has once more 
reaſſumed its natural form and order ;—and I aflure 
you, we were not more happy at the opening of the 


feſtival, than we are now at its concluſion. Every 


body was fatigued and exhauſted with the perpetual 
teaſting, watching, and diſſipation of theſe five days. 
However, upon the whole, we have been much de- 
delighted with it, and may with great truth pro- 
nounce, that the entertainments of the feaſt of St. 
Roſolia are infinitely beyond thoſe of the Holy Week 
at Rome; of the Aſcenſion, at Venice; or, indeed, 
ar other feſtival that we have ever been witneſs 
of. 

I believe I did not tell you, that about ten or twelve 


days ago, as the time we had appointed for our return 
to 


© origih from Ham, or, as they call him, Cham, the 
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to Naples was elapſed, we had hired a ſmall veſſel, 
and provided every thing for our departure : we had 
even taken leave of the viceroy, and received our 

aſſports. Our baggage and ſea- ſtore was already on 
my when we were ſet upon by our friends, and ſo- 
licited with ſo much earneſtneſs and cordiality, to give 
them another fortnight, that we found it abſolutely 
impoſſible to refuſe it; and in conſequence diſcharged 
our veſſel, and ſent for our trunks. —1 ſhould not 
have mentioned this, were it not to ſhew you how much 


more attention is paid to ſtrangers here than in moſt 


places on the continent. 

We reckon ourſelves much indebted to them for 
having obliged us to prolong our ſtay ; as, indepen- 
dent of the amuſements of the feſtival, we have met 
with ſo much hoſpitality and urbanity, that it 18 now 
with the molt ſincere regret we find ourſelves obliged 
to leave them. Indeed, had we brought our clothes 
and books from Naples, it is hard to ſay how long 
we might have ftaid. 

We have ſent to engage a veſſel, but probably 
Fhall not ſail for five or fix days. Adieu. 

Ever yours. 


LE.T.T-K.K-EXIX, 


Palermo, July 19th. 
'E have now had time to enquire a little into 
ſome of the antiquities of this iſland, and have 
found ſeveral people, particularly the prince of Tor- 
remuzzo, who have made this the great object of 
their ſtudy. However, I find we muſt wade through 
oceans of fiction, before we can arrive at any thing 


certain or ſatisfactory. 


Moſt of the Sicilian authors agree in deriving their 


Vol. II. 1 ſon 
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ſon of Noah, who, they pretend, is the ſame with 
Saturn. They tell you that he built a great city, 
which from him was named Cameſena, There have 
been violent diſputes about the ſituation of this city; 

Heroſo ſuppoſes it to have ſtood where Camarini 
was afterwards founded, and that this was only a cor- 
ruption of its primitive name. But Guarneri, Car. 
rera, and others, combat this opinion, and affirm, 
that Cameſena ſtood near the foot of Etna, betwixt 
Aci and Catania, almoſt oppoſite to theſe three rocks 
that ſtill bear the name of the Cyclops.—Indeed Car- 
rera makes mention of an inſcription that he had ſeen 
in a ruin near Aci, ſuppoſed to have been the ſepul- 
chre of Acis, which he thinks puts this matter out of 
doubt. Theſe are his words: H æc eſt inſcriptio 
vetuſtæ cujuſdam tabellæ repertz in pyramide ſepul- 
chri Acis, ex fragmentis vetuſtiſſimæ Chameſenx, 
urbis hodie Acis, conditæ a Cham, gigantum prin- 
cipe, etiam nuncupato Saturno Chameſeno, in pro- 
montorio Xiphonio, ubi adhuc hodie viſuntur ſolo 
#quata antiqua veſtigia, et ruinæ dictæ urbis, et ar- 
cis in inſula prope Scopulos Cyclopum, et retinet 
adhuc ſincopatum nomen La Gazzena.“ 

This ſame Cham, they tell you, was a very great 
great ſcoundrel, and that Eſenus, which ſignified in- 
famous, was added to his name, only to denote his 
character. Fazzello ſays, he married his own ſiſter, 
who was called Rhea ; that Ceres was the fruit of this 
marriage; that ſhe did not inherit the vices of her fa- 
ther, but reigned over Sicily with great wiſdom and 


moderation. That ſhe taught her ſubjects the me- 


thod of making bread and wine, the materials for 
which their iſland produced ſpontaneouſly in the 
greateſt abundance. That her daughter -Proſerpine 
was of equal beauty and virtue with herſelf. That 
Orius kind of Epirus had demanded her in marriage, 
and on a refuſal carried her off by force; which gave 

occaſion 
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occaſion to the wild imagination of Greece to invent 
the fable of the rape of Proſerpine by Pluto king of 
Hell; this Orius being of a moroſe and gloomy 
diſpoſition, 

Ceres has ever been the favourite deity of the Sici- 


" Hans. She choſe her ſeat of empire in the very centre 


of the iſland, on the top of a high hill called Enna, 
where ſhe founded the city of that name, Ir is ſtill a 


conſiderable place, and is at preſent named Caſtragio- 


vanni ; but little or nothing of the ruins of Enna is 
now to be diſcovered. | 
Cicero gives a particular account of this place. He 


ſays, from its ſituation in the centre of the iſland, it 


was called Umbilicus Sicilæ, and deſcribes it as one 
of the moſt beautiful and fertile ſpots in the world. 
The temple of Ceres at Enna was renowned all over 
the heathen world, and pilgrimages were made to it, 
as they are at preſent to Loretto. Fazello ſays, it was 
held in ſuch veneration, that when the city was ſur— 
prized and pillaged by the flaves and barbarians, 
they did not preſume to touch this ſacred temple, al- 
though it contained more riches than all the reſt of 
the city beſides. There is ſcarce any veltige of it re- 
maining. 

There have been violent diſputes amongſt the Sict- 
lian authors, whether Proſerpine was carried off near 
the city of Enna, or that of Ætna, which ſtood at the 
foot of that mountain, but it is of mighty little conſe- 
quence ; and more reſpect, I think, is to be paid to the 
ſentiments of Cicero, who gives it in favour of Enna, 
than the whole of them. Diodorus too is of the ſame 
opinion, and his deſcription of this place is almoſt inthe 
very words as that of Cicero. They both paint it as a 
perfect paradiſe ; abounding in beautiful groves, clear 
ſprings and rivulets, and like Ztna, covered over 
with a variety of flowers at all ſeaſons of the year. To 
theſe authorities, if you pleaſe you may add 
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that of Milton, who compares it to paradiſe it. 


lelf : 


Nor that fair field 

Of Enna, where Proſerpine gathering flowers, 
Herlelf a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 

Was gather'd. 


Tf you want to have a fuller account of this place, 
you will find it in Cicero's pleadings againſt Verres, 
and in the fifth book of Diodorus. l have converſed 
with ſeveral gentlemen who have been there: they aſſure 
me that it ſtill anſwers in a great meaſure to the deſcrip- 
tion theſe authors give of 1t.—Medals, I am told, ar: 
ſtill found, with an elegant figure of Ceres, and an 
ear of wheat for the reverſe; but I have not been able 
to procure any of them. 

There was another temple in Sicily not leſs celebrz 
ted than this one of Ceres.—lt was dedicated to Venus 
Erecina, and, like the other too, was built on the 
ſummit cf a very high mountain. The antient name 
of this mountain was Eryx, or as the Sicilians call i 
Erice; but it is now called St. Juliano. Both mountai 
and temple are often mentioned by the Greek and Ro- 
man hiſtorians, and happily the Sicilian ones have 10 


diſpute about its ſituation or origin, which they 


make to be almoit as antient as that of Ceres. Dio- 
dorus ſays, that Dedalus after his flight from Crete, 
was hoſpitably received here, and by his wonderful 
{kill in architecture added greatly to to the beauty ot 
this temple. He enriched it with many fine pieces 
of ſculpture, but particularly with the figure of 
ram of ſuch exquiſite workmanſhip, that it appeared 
to be alive. This, I think, is likewiſe mentioned 
by Cicero. 

Eneas too, in his voyage from Troy to Italy, landed 


in this part ©; the and, and according to Diodorus 


and Thucydides made very rich preſents to this tem- 
ple; but Virgil is not ſatistied with this: he muſt 5 
the 


ſe it. 
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the piety of his hero ſtill higher, and, in oppoſition to 
all the hiſtorians, makes Eneas the founder of the 
temple *. Its fame and glory continued to increaſe 
for many ages; and it was ſtill held in greater vene- 
ration by the Romans, than it had been by the Greeks. 
Fazzello ſays, and quotes the authority of Strabo, 
that ſeventeen cities of Sicily were laid under a very 
heavy tribute, in order to raiſe a ſufficient revenue to 


\ ſupport the dignity and enormous expences of this 


temple. Two hundred ſoldiers were appointed for 
its guard, and the number of its prieſts, prieſteſſes, 
and miniſters, male and female, were altogether in- 
credible. 

At certain ſeaſons of the year, great numbers of 
pigeons, which were ſuppoſed to be the attendants of 
Venus, uſed to paſs betwixt Africa and Italy ; and 
reſting for ſome days on mount Eryx, and round this 
temple, it was then imagined by the people that the 
goddeſs herſelf was there in perſon ; and on theſe oc- 
caſions, he ſays, they worſhipped her with all their 
might.—Feſtivals were inſtituted in honour of the 
deity, and the moſt modeſt woman was only looked 
upon as a prude, that refuſed to comply with the 
rites. However, there was not many complaints of 
this kind ; and it has been alledged, that the ladies of 
Eryx were often ſeen looking out for the pigeons 
long before they arrived ; and that they uſed to ſcat- 
ter peas about the temple to make them ſtay as long 
as poſſible. 

Venus was ſucceeded in her poſſeſſions of Eryx by 
St. Juliano, who now gives his name both to the city 
and mountain; and indeed he has a very good title, 
for when the place was cloſely beſieged, the Sicilians 
tell you, he appeared on the walls armed cap-a-pie, 


Tum vicina aſtris Erycino in vertice ſedes 
Fundatur Veneri ldaliz, tumuloque ſacerdos 
Et lucus late ſacer additur Anchiſæo. 
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and frightened the enemy to ſuch a degree, that they 
inſtantly took to their heels, and left him ever ſince 
in quiet poſſeſſion of it. It would have been long 
before Venus and her pigeons could have done az 
much tor them, 

Many medals are ſtill found in the neighbourhood, 
but there is not the leaſt veſtige of this celebrated 
temple.—Some marbles with injcriptions and engray- 
ings, that have been found deep below ground, are 
almoſt the only remaining monuments of its exiſtence, 
Suetonius ſays, that it had even fallen to ruins before 
the time of Tiberius ; but as Venus was the favourite 
divinity of that emperor, he had ordered it to be mag- 
nificently repaired : however, 1t 15 ſomewhat difficult 
to reconcile this with Strabo's account ; who tells us, 
that even before his time it had been totally abandoned; 
and indeed this ſeems moſt probable, as every veſtige 
of it has now diſappeared, which is not commonly 
the caſe with the great works of the age of Ti- 
berius. 

Eneas landed at the port of Drepanum, exactly at 
the foot of this mountain. Here he loſt his father - 
Anchiſes; in honour of whom, on his return from 
Carthage, about a year after, he celebrated the games 

| that make ſo great a figure in the Eneid, which Vi- 
gil introduces with a good deal of addreſs, as a com- 
pliment to the piety of Auguſtus, who had inſtituted 
games of the ſame kind in honour of Julius Cæſar, 
his father by adoption. 

It is fingular, that VirgiPs account of this part of 
Sicily ſnould be ſo extremely different from that of 

Homer, when there was fo very ſhort a ſpace, only 
a few months, betwixt the times that their two herocs 
viſited it. Indeed, Virgil ſcems to have followed tac 
hittor:ans, in his conduct of this part of his poem, 
more than the ſentiments of Homer ; who makes this 
very country where Encas was ſo hoſpitably received, 
the habitauon of Polyphemus and the n 
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Ulyſſes loſt ſo many of his companions, and made ſo 
very narrow an eſcape himſelt. The iſland of Licoſia, 
where he moored his fleet, lay very near the port of 


Drepanum z and Homer deſcribes the adventure of 


Polyphemus to have happened on the ſhore of Sicily, 
exactly oppoſite to that iſland. Virgil has taken the 
liberty entirely to change the ſcene of action, as he 
was better acquainted both with the geography and 
hiſtory of the country than Homer ſeems to have 


been; and, perhaps with a good deal of propriety, 


places it at the foot of mount Etna, I am atraid 
there is not ſo much propriety in his changing the ac- 
tion itſelf, and contradicting the account that Homer 
gives of it. For Ulyſſes ſays that Polyphemus de- 
devoured four of his companions ; but that he, by 
his addreſs, ſaved all the reſt, and was himſelf the 
very laſt that eſcaped out of the cave. Now Virgil 
makes Ulyſſes to have told a lie; for he affirms that 
he left Achemenides behind him; and Achemenides 
too gives a very different account of this affair from 
Ulyſſes : he aſſures Eneas, that Polyphemus devoured 
only two of his companions ; after which they put out 


his eye, (acuto telo) with a ſharp weapon; which ra- 


ther gives the idea of a ſpear or javelin, than that of 


a great beam of wood made red hot in the fire, as 


Homer deſcribes it. But there are many ſuch paſ- 
ſages. —Pray don't you think they ſeem either to in- 
dicate a negligence in Virgil, or a want of deference 
for his maſter? neither of which, I believe, he has 
ever been accuſed of. | 
The Sicilian authors are by no means pleaſed with 
Virgil for making Eneas the founder of this temple 
of Venus Erecina. They will only allow that the 
colony which he was obliged to leave here, after the 
burning of his ſhips, did, in honour of his mother 
Venus, build the city of Erice around her ternple : 
but they all inſiſt upon it, that the temple was built 
by Eryx, or as they call him Erice, another ſon of 
Uz Venus, 
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Venus, but much older than Eneas; the ſame that 
was found to be ſo equal a match for Hercules, but 
at laſt was killed by him, at a boxing match near the 
foot of this mountain. The ſpot where this is ſup- 
poſed to have happened, {till retains the name of (i 
campo di Hercole) the field of Hercules. Through 
the whole fifth book of the Eneid, this Eryx is ſtiled 
the brother of Eneas; and, in his account of the 
games, Virgil introduces thoſe very gauntlets with 
which he fought with Hercules, (in hoc ipſo littore) in 
this very field. The ſight of which, from their 
enormous ſize, aſtoniſhes the whole hoſt, and fright- 
ens the champion Dares ſo much that he refuſes to 
fight. _ 
7 We are to have the opera in two days; 
after which, I think, we ſhall ſoon take leave of 


Sicily. 


Ever yours. 


EBEETCT TEN 


| Palermo, July 21ſt. 
ESTERDAY we walked up to the Monte Pe. 


legrino to pay our reſpects to St. Roſolia, and 
thank her for the variety of entertainments ſhe has 


afforded us, It is one of the moſt fatiguing expedi- - 


tions I ever made in my life. The mountain is ex 
tremely high, and ſo uncommonly ſteep, that the 
road up to it is very properly termed /a Scala, or the 
Stair: before the diſcovery of St. Roſolia, it was 
looked upon as almolt inacceſſible, but they have 
now at a vaſt expence cut out a noble road, over pre- 
cipices that were almoſt perpendicular, We found 
the ſaint lying in her grotto, in the very ſame attitude 
in which ſhe is ſaid to have been diſcovered ; her 
head reclining gently upon her hand, and a crucifix 
before her, This is a ſtatue of the fineſt white 
| marble, 
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marble, and of moſt exquiſite workmanſhip. It 
is placed in the inner part of the cavern, on the 
very ſame ſpot where St. Roſolia expired. It is 
the figure of a lovely young girl of about fifteen, 
in an act of devotion. The artiſt has found means 
to throw ſomething that 1s extemely touching 
into the countenance and air of this beautiful ſtatue, 
I never in my life ſaw one that affected me ſo much, 
and am not ſurpriſed that it ſhould have captivated 
the hearts of the people. It is covered with a robe of 
beaten gold, and is adorned with ſome valuable jew- 


els. The cave is of a conſiderable extent, and ex- 


tremely damp, ſo that the poor little faint mult have 
had very cold uncomfortable quarters. They have 
built a church around it, appointed prieſts to watch 
over thele precious relics, and receive the offerings of 
pilgrims that viſit them. 

An inſcription, graved by the hand of St. Roſolia 
herſelf, was found'in a cave in mount Queſquina, at 
a conſiderable diſtance from this mountain, lr is ſaid 
that ſhe was diſturbed in her retreat there, and had wan- 
dered from thence to mount. Pelegrino, as a more re- 


tired and inacceſſible place. I ſhall copy it exactly, 


as it is preſerved in the poor little ſaint's own Latin. 


After St. Roſolia was ſcared from the cave where 
this inſcription was found, ſhe was never niore heard 
of, till her bones were found about five Hundred years 
after in this ſpot. - 

The proſpect from the top of mount Pelegrino is 
very beautiful and extenſive. Muſt of the Lipari 


iſlands 
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iſlands are diſcovered in a very clear day, and likewiſe 
a large portion of mount Ætna, although at the dif. 
tance of almoſt the whole length of Sicily. The Ba. 
garia too, and the Colle, covered over with a great 
number of fine country houſes and gardens, make a 
beautiful appearance. The city of Palermo ſtands 
within leſs than two miles of the foot of the moun- 
tain, and is ſeen to great advantage. Many people 
went to this mountain during the time of the great il. 
lumination, from whence they pretend it has a very 
fine effect; but this unfortunately we neglected. 
Near the middle of the mountain, and, not far 
from its ſummit, there {till appears ſome ſmall re- 


mains of a celebrated fort or caſtle, the origin of | 


which the Sicthan authors carry back to the time of 
the moſt remote antiquity. Maſſa ſays, it is ſuppol- 
ed to have been built in the reign of Saturn immedi- 
ately after the flood; for in the time of the earlieſt 
Carthaginian wars, it was already greatly reſpected 
on account of its venerable antiquity.— It was then a 
place of ſtrength, and is often mentioned by the an- 
tient hiſtorians. Diodorus ſays, in his twenty-third 
book, that Hamilcar kept poſſeſſion of it for three 
years, againſt all the power of the Romans; who, 
with an army of forty thouſand men, attempted in 
vain to diſlodge him. | 


The ſituation of Palermo is ſeen, I think, to more 


advantage from the Monte Pelegrino than from any 
where elſe. This beautiful city ſtands near the ex- 
tremity of a kind of natural amphitheatre, formed by 
exceeding high and rocky mountains ; but the coun- 
try that lies betwixt the city and theſe mountains, is 
certainly one of the richeſt and moſt beautiful ſpots 
in the world. The whole appears a magnificent 
garden, filled with fruit trees of every ſpecies, and 


watered by clear fountains and rivulets, that form 4 


variety of windings through this delightful plain.— 
From the fingularity of this ſituation, as well as from 
the 
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the richneſs of the ſoil, Palermo has had a great ma- 
ny flattering epithets beſtowed upon it; particularly 
by the poets, who have denominated it Conca ora, 
The Golden Shell, which is at once expreſſive both of 
of its ſituation and richneſs. It has likewiſe been 
ſtiled Aurea Valle, Hortus Sicilie, Sc.; and to include 
all theſe together, the laſting term of Felix has been 
added to its name, by which you will find it diſtin- 
uiſhed even in the maps. 

Many of the etymologiſts alledge, that it is from 
the richneſs of this valley that it had its original name 
of Panormus, which, they ſay, in the old Greek lan- 
guage, ſignified All a garden: but others declare there 
is no occaſion for ſtraining ſignifications, and aſſert, 
with more appearance of plauſibility, that it was 
called Pan-ormus, from the ſize and conveniency of 
its harbours; one of which 1s recorded anciently to 
have run into the very centre of the city. And this is 
the account Diodorus gives of it: It was called Pa- 
normus, ſays he, becauſe its harbour even penetrated 
to the very innermolt parts of the city, Panormus in 
the Greek language ſignifying All a port. And Pro- 
copius, in his Hiſtory of the Wars of the Goths, 
ſays, that even in the time of Beliſarius, the port was 
ſo deep, that that general run his ſhips up to the very 
walls of the city, and gave the aſſault from them. It 
is not now ſo well intitled to this name as it was for- 
merly. Thele harbours have been almoſt entirely de- 
ſtroyed and filled up; moſt probably I think by the 


violent torrents from the mountains that ſurround it, 


| which are recorded ſometimes to have laid waſte great 


part of the city. —Fazzello ſpeaks of an inundation 
of Which he was an eye-witneſs, that came down from 
the mountains with ſuch fury, that they thought the 
city would have been entirely {wept away. He ſays, 
it burſt down the wall near to the royal palace, and 
bore away every thing that oppoſed its paſſage ; 
churches, conyents, houſes, to the number of two 

_ thouſand, 
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thouſand, and drowned upwards of three thouſand 
people. Now the fragments and ruins carried to the 
ſea by ſuch a torrent alone would be ſufficient to fill 
up a little harbour; ſo that we are not to be aſtoniſh. 
ed, that theſe large capacious ports, for which it had 
been ſo much celebrated, no longer exiſt. 

Next to Chameſena, Palermo is generally ſuppoſed 
to be the moſt ancient city in the iſland. Indeed, 
there ſtill remain ſome monuments here, that carry 
back its origin to the times of the moſt remote anti. 
quity. A biſhop of Lucera has wrote on this ſub- 
ject. He is clearly of opinion, that Palermo waz 
founded in the days of the firſt patriarchs. You will 
laugh at this; — ſo did I; but the biſhop does not 
go to work upon conjecture only: he ſupports hi 
opinion with ſuch proots as, I own to you, at laſt a 
good deal ſtaggered me. A Chaldean inſcription was 
diſcovered here about ſix hundred years ago, on a 


block of white marble; it was in the reign of Wil- 
liam II. who ordered it to be tranſlated into Latin and 


Italian. The biſhop ſays, there are many fragments 
about Palermo with broken inſcriptions in this lan- 
guage ; and ſeems to think it beyond a doubt, that 
the city was founded by the Chaldeans, in the very 
early ages of the world. This is the literal tranſlati- 
on:“ During the time that Iſaac, the ſon of 


Abraham, reigned in the valley of Damaſcus, and 


5+ Efau, the fon of Iſaac, in Idumea, a great multi- 
* tude of Hebrews, accompanied by many of the 
people of Damaſcus, and many Phenicians, com- 
L ing into this triangular iſland, took up their habi- 
. * tation in this molt beautiful place, to which they 
gave the name of Panormus.“ | 
The biſhop tranſlates another Chaldean inſcription, 
which is indeed a great curioſity, It is ſtill preſerv- 


ed, though not with that care that fo valuable a mo- 


nument of antiquity deſerves. It is placed over one 


of the old gates of the city, and when that gate falls 
to 
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to ruin, it will probably be for ever loſt. The tran- 


Nation is in Latin, but I ſhall give it you in Engliſh : 

« There is no other God but one God. There is 
« no other power but this ſame God. There is no 
« other conqueror but this God whom we adore. 
« The commander of this tower is Saphu, the ſon 


of Eliphar, ſon of Eſau, brother of Jacob, fon 


« of Iſaac, fon of Abraham. The name of the 


tower is Baych, and the name of the neighbouring 


<« tower is Pharat.” 
Theſe two inſcriptions ſeem to reflect a mutual 


light upon each other. Fazzello has preſerved them 


both, and remarks upon this laſt, that it appears evi- 
dently from it, that the tower of Baych was built an- 
tecedent to the time of Saphu, (or, as we tranſlate it, 
Zephu) who is only mentioned as commander of the 
tower, but not as its founder. 

Part of the ruins of this tower ſtill remain, and 
many more Chaldean inſcriptions have been found 
amongſt them, but ſo broken and mangled, that lit- 
tle could be made of them. Fazzello is in great in- 
dignation at ſome maſons he found demoliſhing theſe 
precious relics, and complains bitterly of it to the ſe- 
nate, whom he with great juſtice upbraids for their 
negligence and indifference. 

Converſing on this ſubject t'other night with a gen- 


tleman, who is extremely well verſed in the antiquities 


of this place, I took the liberty of objecting to the 
Greek etymology, Pan-ormus, it appearing extreme- 
ly abſurd to give a Greek name to the city long be- 
tore the exiſtence of the Greek nation ; and that I 
was a good deal ſurprized Fazzello had not attempted 
to account for their ſeeming abſurdity. He allowed 
the apparent validity of the objection, and blamed 
Fazzello for his negligence; but aſſured me, that 
Pan-ormus, or ſomething very nearly of the ſame 
found, ſignified in the Chaldean language, and like- 
wile in the Hebrew, a paradiſe, or delicious garden 


and 
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and that the Greeks probably finding it ſo applicable, 


never thought of changing its name. This I was in 
no capacity to contradict.— He added too, that Pan. 
ormus was likewiſe an Arabic word, and ſignified 
This water; which probably was the reaſon that the 
Saracens did not change its name, as they have done 


that of almoſt every thing elſe ; as this is as applicable | 


and as expreſſive of the ſituation of Palermo, as any 
of the other etymologies ; it being ſurrounded on all 
ſides with beautiful fountains of the pureſt water, the 
natural conſequence of the vicinity of the mountains. 

Pray ſhew this letter to our friend Mr. Crofts, and 
deſire his ſentiments on theſe etymologies and antiqui- 
ties, Tell him I have not forgot his commiſſion, and 
ſhall procure him all the oldeſt and moſt unintelligi- 
ble books in Palermo; but I muſt beg, for the repoſe 


and tranquillity of mankind, that he will not repub 


Iſh them. On theſe conditions, I ſend him a moſt 
valuable fragment : it is part of a Chaldean inſcrip- 
tion that has been exactly copied from a block of 
white marble, found in the ruins of the tower Baych. 
I own I ſhould like much to ſee it tranſlated : the 
people here have as yet made nothing of it; and wc 
were in no capacity to aſſiſt them. 
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On conſulting the Bible, I find, that in our tran- 
ſlation, this ſon of Eſau is called Eliphaz, and El. 
phaz* ſon, who was captain of this tower, Zepho, 
The variation of the names you ſee is but very trif- 
ing. It is not improbable that the other tower, Pha- 
rat, by a ſmall variation of the ſame kind, has been 
named from their couſin, Pharez, the ſon of Judah, 
who got the ſtart of his brother Zarah. You will 
find the ſtory 
of Geneſis. The thirty-ſeventh chapter will give you 
ſome account of Eliphar and Saphu: but I can find 
no etymology for the name of the tower Baych. | 
I dare ſay Mr. Crofts can tell you what it means.— 
Pharez ſignifies a breach; a very inauſpicious name 
one would think for a tower. Adieu. 
has become exceeding hot. The thermometer is at 80. 

Ever yours. 


A 


at the end of the thirty- eighth chapter 


The weather 
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LETTER XXXL 


Palermo, July 24th. 


1 N the courſe of our acquaintance with ſome gen- 
| tlemen of ſenſe and oblervation in this place, we 
ave learned many things concerning the iſland, that 
perhaps may be worthy of your attention; and as 
this day is ſo hot that I cannot ga out, I ſhall endea- 
vour to recolle& ſome of them, both for your amuſe- 
ment and my own. The thermometer is up at 
81+.—So you may judge of the ſituation of our north- 

ern conſtitutions. f 
There is one thing, however, that I have always 
obſerved in theſe ſouthern climates z that although the 
degree of heat is much greater than with us, yet it is 
not commonly attended with that weight and oppreſ- 
Fon of ſpirits that generally accompany our ſultry days 
in ſummer.—I am ſure, that in ſuch a day as this, 
| in England, we ſhould be panting for breath, and no 
: mortal would think either of reading or writing. 
: That is not the caſe here; I never was in better ſpirits 
q in my life: Indeed I believe the great quantities of 
: ice we eat may contribute a good deal towards it; for 
: I find, that in a very violent heat, there is no ſuch 


. cordial to the ſpirits as ice, or a draught of ice water: 
; It is not only from the cold it communicates, but, 
1 like the cold bath, from the ſuddenneſs of that com- 
_ munication, it braces the ſtomach, and gives a new 
cone to the whole fibres. It is amazing that this piece 
3 of luxury, in my opinion the greateſt of all, and 
perhaps the only healthy one, ſhould ſtill be ſo much 
- neglected with us. | 


. I knew an Engliſh lady at Nice, who in a ſhort 
time was Cured of a very threatening conſumption, 


only by a free indulgence in the uſe of ices; and 1 
am fully perſuaded, that in ſkilful hands, few reme- 
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dies would be more effectual in many of our ſtomach | 
and inflammatory complaints, as hardly any thing has 


a ſtronger or more immediate effect upon the whole 
frame; and ſurely our adminiſtering of warm drinks 
and potions in theſe complaints tend often to nouriſh 
the diſeaſe.— It is the common practice here, in the 
molt violent inflammatory fevers, to give large quan- 
tities of ice- water to drink; nay fo far have they car 
ried it, that Dr. Sanghes, a celebrated Sicilian phyſi. 
cian, often covered over the breaſt and belly of hi 
patients with ſnow or ice; and they aſſure us, in ma- 
ny caſes, with great ſucceſs. But, indeed, I ought 
in juſtice to add, that this phylician's practice has not 
been generally adopted. 
Perhaps it is from the preſent benefit I find from 
ice, that I have ſaid ſo much in favour of it; for I am 
fully perſuaded, that if I had not a quantity of it 


ſtanding here below the table, I ſhould very ſoon be 


obliged to give up writing, and go to bed; but 
whenever I begin to flag, another glaſs is ſure to ſet 
me all to rights again. 

I was going to give you ſome account of the fiſh: 
eries of this iſland. 

The catching the tunny-fiſh conſtitutes one of the 


principal Sicilian amuſements during the ſumme | 
months; and the curing and ſending them to foreign 
markets makes one of the greateſt branches of ther * 


commerce. We were invited yeſterday by the Prince 
Sperlinga to a party of tunny fiſhing; but the violence 
of the heat prevented it. © | 

Theſe fiſh do not make their appearance in the di- 
cilian ſeas till towards the latter end of May, at 
which time, the Tonnaros, as they call them, are pre- 


pared for their reception. This is a kind of aquatic | 
caſtle, formed, at a great expence, of ſtrong nets, # 


faſtened to the bottom of the ſea by anchors and 
heavy leaden weights. | | 
Theſe tonnaros are always erected in the paſſages 


amongſt the rocks and iſlands that are moſt fre- 
quented 
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quented by the tunny-fiſh, They take care to ſhut 
up with nets the entry into theſe paſſages, all but one 
little opening, which is called the outward gate of the 
tonnaro. This leads into the firſt apartment, or, as 
they call it, the hall. So ſoon as the fiſh have got 
into the hall, the ſiſhermen, who ſtand ſentry in their 
boats during the ſeaſon, ſhut the outer door, which 
is no more than letting down a ſmall piece of net, 
which effectually prevents the tunny from returning 
by the way they came. They then open the inner 
door of the hall, which leads to the ſecond apart- 
ment, which they call the antichamber, and, by 
making a noiſe on the ſurface of the water, they ſoon 
drive the tunny-fiſh into it. So ſoon as the whole have 
got into the anti-chamber, the inner door of the hall 
is again ſhut, and the outer door is opened for the re- 


ception of more company. 


Some tonnaros have a great number of apart- 
ments, with different names to them all; the ſa- 
loon, the parlour, the dining-room, &c. but the 
Jaſt apartment is always ſtiled a Camera della Morte, 
The chamber of Dearh : this is compoſed of ſtronger 
nets and heavier anchors than the others, | 

So ſoon as they have collected a ſufficient number 
of tunny-fiſh, they are driven from all the other apart- 
ments into the chamber of death, when the laughter 
begins. The fiſhermen, and oftentimes the gentle- 
men too, armed with a kind of ſpear or harpoon, at- 
tack the poor defenceleſs animals on all ſides, which 
now giving themſelves up to deſpair, daſh about 
with great force and agllity, throwing the water 
over all the boats, and tearing the nets to pieces, 
they often knock out their brains againſt the rocks 
or anchors, and ſometimes even againſt the boats of 
their enemies, | 
You ſee there is nothing very generous or manly 
in this ſport.— The taking of the Peſce Spada, or 
Iword-fiſh, is a much more noble diverſion : no art 
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is made uſe of to enſnare him; but with a ſmall har. 
poon, fixed to a Ong line, they attack him in the 
open ſeas, and will often ſtrike him at a very conſide- 
rable diſtance. It is exactly the whale-fiſhing in mi. 


niature. The Sicilian fiſhermen (who are abundant. 


ly ſuperſtitious) have a Greek ſentence which they 
make ule of as a charm to bring him near their boats, 
This is the only bait they uſe, and they pretend that 
it is of wonderful efficacy, and abſolutely obliges him 


to follow them; but if unfortunately he ſhould over. 


hear them ſpeak a word of Italian, he daſhes under 
water immediately, and will appear no more. 

As theſe fiſh are commonly of a great ſize and 
ſtrength, they will ſometimes run for hours after they 
are ſtruck, and afford excellent ſport.—I have ſeen 
them with a ſword four or five feet long, and extreme- 
ly ſharp, which gives them a very formidable appear- 


ance in the water, particularly after they are wound- | 
ed. The fleſh of theſe animals is excellent; it is | 
more like beef than fiſh, and the common way of | 


dreſſing it is in ſteaks. 
The fiſhing of the peſce ſpada is moſt conſiderable 
in the ſea of Meſſina, where they have likewiſe the 


greateſt quantities of eels, particularly the Morena, ſo 


much eſteemed among the Romans, which I think is 
indeed the fineſt fiſh I ever eat. 


But it 1s not only their args fiſh that they ſtrike 


with harpoons ; they have the ſame method of taking 
mullet, dories, a kind of mackarel, and many other 

ſpecies ; but this 1s always performed in the night, 
So ſoon as it is dark, two men get into a ſmall boat; 
one of them holds a lighted == . over the ſurface of 
the water, the other ſtands with his harpoon ready 
poiſed in his hand. The light of the torch ſoon brings 
the fiſh to the ſurface, when the harpooner immedi- 
ately ſtrikes them. I have ſeen great quantities killed 
in this manner, both here and at Naples. A large 
fleet of boats employed in this kind of fiſhing make 3 
beautiful 
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beautiful appearance on the water, in a fine ſummer 
night. 

The coral fiſhery is chiefly practiſed at Trapani: 
they have invented a machine there, which anſwers 
the purpoſe vaſtly beyond their expectations. This 
is only a great croſs of wood, to the centre of which 
is fixed a very heavy hard ſtone, capable of carrying 
the croſs to the bottom. Pieces of ſmall net are fixed 
to each limb of the croſs, which is poized horizontal- 
ly by a rope, and let down into the water. So ſoon as 
they feel it couch the bottom, the rope is made faſt to 


the boat. They then row about, all over the coral 


beds: The conſequence of which is, the great ſtone 
breaks off the coral from the rocks, and it is immedi- 
ately entangled in the nets.—Since this invention the 
coral fiſhery has turned out to conſiderable account. 

The people of Trapani are eſteemed the moſt inge- 
nious of the iſland ; they are the authors of many uſe- 
ful and ornamental inventions. An artiſt there, has 
lately diſcovered a method of making Cameios, which 
are a perfect imitation of the antient ones engraved on 
the onyx. They are done on a kind of hard ſhell 
from paſtes of the beſt antiques, and ſo admirably ex- 
ecuted, that it is often difficult to diſtinguiſh the an- 
tient from the modern, Theſe ſet in gold, are gene- 
rally worn as bracelets, and are at preſent in very 
high eſtimation amongſt the ladies of quality here. 
Mrs Hamilton (now Lady Hamilton) procured a pair 
of them laſt year, and carried them with her to Na- 
ples, where they have been greatly admired. Com- 
miſſions were immediately ſent over, and the man has 
now more buſineſs than he can poſſibly manage 
however, we have been fortunate enough to procure 
a few pairs of them for our friends, I have ſeen ca- 
meios that have coſt two hundred guineas, that could 
ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed from one of theſe. 

The difficulties under which the poor Sicilians la- 
bour, from the extreme oppreſſion of their govern- 
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ment, obliges them ſometimes to invent branches ct 


commerce, that nature ſeems to have denied them, az 
they are not allowed to enjoy thoſe ſhe has beſtowed, 
The ſugar-cane was formerly very much cultivated 
in this iſland, but the duties impoſed were ſo enor. 
mous, that it has been almoſt totally abandoned. 
But their crops of wheat alone, were they under a 
free government, would ſoon be ſufficient to render 
this little nation one of the richeſt and moſt flouriſhing 
in the world; for even in the wretched ſtate of cult. 
vation it is in at preſent, one good crop, I am told, 
is ſufficient to maintain the iſland for ſeven years. 
You will be a good deal ſurprized, after this, to 
hear that the exportation of this commodity has been 


abſolutely prohibited for theſe ſeveral years paſt; a 


leaſt to all ſuch as are not able to pay moſt exorbi- 
tantly for that privilege. The conſequence is, tha: 


corn has become a perfect drug. The common price | 


of the ſalma, which is two loads, was about thirty- 
one ſhiilings ; at preſent it is reduced to five ſhillings 
and ſix-pence, and there is a probability that it. wil 
{till fall lower, 

'This crop, which has been very abundant, I an 
told, in many places they have hardly been at the pains 
to gather in, as there is little probability of this crue! 


prohibition being removed. The farmers are ale” 


dy ruined, aud the ruin of their maſters muſt incv!- 
tably follow. This is the method the miniſtry of 
Naples, or rather that of Spain, has taken to humblc 
the pride of the Sicilian barons, whoſe power they 
pretend 1s ſtill very extenſive, and their juriſdiction 
abſolute, moſt of them poſſeſſing a right of life and 
death in their own domain. However, there is a pro- 
bability that they will ſoon be obliged to relinquiſh 
their privileges. —The complaint is very univerſal, 
and if the miniſtry perſcvere in theſe rigorous mea- 
ſures, there muſt either be a revolt, or they muſt ſoon 


be reduced to a ſtate of poverty as well as ro 
| 4 en ne 


ſecret. 


deed. 
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believe indeed moſt of them would readily embrace 
any plauſible ſcheme, to ſhake off their yoke ; as in 
general they appear to be people of great ſenſibility, 
with high notions of honour and liberty. 

Talking of the natural riches of their iſland, —Yes, 
ſay they, if theſe were diſplayed, you would have 
reaſon indeed to ſpeak of them. Take a look of theſe 


mountains, they contain rich veins of every metal, 


and many of the Roman mines ſtill remain;—but to 
what end ſhould we explore them? It 1s not we 
that ſhould reap the profit, —Nay, a diſcovery of 
any thing very rich might poſſibly prove the ruin of 
its poſſeſſor. No, in our preſent ſituation the hidden 
treaſures of the iſland muſt ever remain a profound 
Were we happy enough to enjoy the bleſ- 
ſings of your conſtitution, you might call us rich in- 
Many hidden doors of opulence would then 
be opened, which now are not even thought of, and 
we ſhould ſoon re- aſſume our antient name and conſe- 
quence ; but at preſent we are nothing. 

This is the language that ſome of the firſt people 


amongſt them hold with us. However, they {till 


boaſt that they retain more of the feudal government 
than any nation in Europe. The ſhadow indeed re- 
mains, but the ſubſtance is gone long ago. It has 
long been the object of the Bourbon miniſtry to re- 
duce the power of the barons in every kingdom. 
Richlieu began the ſyſtem in France, and it has ever 


ſince been proſecuted by his ſucceſſors; its influence 


has now ſpread over the whole of their poſſeſſions in 


Europe; of which, as this is the moſt remote, it has 


likewiſe been the longeſt in reaching it. 

The foundation of the feudal ſyſtem was firſt laid 
here by the count Rugeiro, about the middle of the 
eleventh century, immediately after he had driven the 
Saracens out of the iſland. He divided Sicily into 


three parts; the firſt, by conſent of his army, was 
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given to the church ; the ſecond he beſtowed upon his 
officers, and the third he referved for himſelf. 

Of theſe three branches, or as they call them Brac. 
cios, (arms) he compoſed his parliament, the form of 
which remains exactly the ſame to this day. The 
Braccio Militare is compoſed of all the barons of the 
kingdom, to the number of two hundred and fifty. 
one, who are ſtill obliged to military ſervice : their 
chief is the prince Butero, who is hereditary preſident 
of the parliament ; for in conformity to the genius of 


the feudal government, ſome of the great offices are 


ſt:1] hereditary. The three archbiſhops, all the biſhops, 


abbies, priors, and dignified clergy, amounting to 


near ſeventy, form the Braccio Ecelęſiaſtico: The arch- 
biſhop of Palermo is their chief. The Braccio Dems- 
male is formed by election, like our houſe of com- 
mons : there are forty- three royal cities, ſtiled Den. 
niale, that have a right to clect members. Every 
houſeholder had a vote in this election. Their chief 
is the member for Palermo, who is likewiſe prætor (ot 
mayor of the city). He is an officer of the higheſt 
rank, and his power is very extenſive; inferior only to 
that of the viceroy ; in whoſe abſence, the greatef 
part of the authority devolves upon him. He has 


company of grenadiers for his body guards, and re. | 


ceives the title of excellency, | 5 
The prætor, together with fix ſenators, wh o ar: 
ſtiled patricians, have the entire management of the 
civil government of the city. He is appointed every 
year, by the king, or by the viceroy, which is the 
ſame thing; for I don't find that the people any lon- 
ger exerciſe even the form of giving their votes. 50 
that the very ſhadow of liberty has now diſappeared 
as well as the ſubſtance.—You may judge of the ſi. 
tuation of liberty in a kingdom, where all courts civil 
and criminal are appointed by regal authority, and 


where all offices are conferred only by the will of the 


ſovereign, and depend entirely upon his . 
own 
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I own I feel moſt ſincerely for the Sicilians, who, I 
think, are poſſeſſed of many admirable qualities. But 
the ſpirit of every nation mult infallibly fink, under 
an oppreſſive and tyrannical government.— Their ſpi- 
rit however has in a great meaſure kept them free 
from one branch of tyranny, the moſt dreadful of all, 
that of the inquiſition. The kings of Spain wanted 
to eſtabliſh it in its full force; but the barons, accuſ- 
tomed to exerciſe deſpotic government themſelves, 


could not bear the thoughts of becoming ſlaves to a ſer 


of blind and ignorant Spaniſh prieſts, and, I beheve, 
they took the only way that was left to avoid it. Eve- 
ry inquiſitor that pretended to more zeal than they 
thought became him, was immediately affathinated z 
particularly if he preſumed to interfere with the con- 
duct or ſentiments of the nobility. This ſoon took of 
the edge of their zeal, and reduced the holy office to a 
becoming moderation. However, they are extremely 
circumſpect in their converſation about religious mat- 
ters, and generally adviſe ſtrangers to he on their guard, 


as the power of the inquiſition, although conſiderably 


reduced, is by no means annihilated. 

The laws of Sicily are ſcattered in a great number 
of volumes ; theſe the king of Sardinia intended ro 
abridge, and collect into one code, but unfortunately 


he was not long enough in poſſeſſion of the ifland to 


accomplith this uſeful work. But where there is an 
authority above all laws, laws can be but of little ſervice. 
The power of the viceroy is extremely abſolute ; he 


has not only the entire command of all the military 


force in the kingdom, but likewiſe preſides with un- 
bounded authority in all civil tribunals; and as he is 
allo inveſted with the legantine power, his ſway is 
equally great in religious matters. 

He has the right of nominating to all the great of- 
fices in the kingdom, and confirming of all dignities, 


both civil and eccleſiaſtical. | 
3 g the priſons, a ceremony which he per- 


In viſitin 
great pomp twice a year, he has the power 


of 


„„ uren 


of ſetting at liberty whatever priſoners he pleaſes, of 
reducing or altering their ſentences, their crimes and 
acculations having firſt been read over to him. In- 
deed, that there may be ſome appearance of a regard 
to law and juſtice, his counſellor always attends him 
on theſe occaſions, to mark out the limits of the law. 
— This is an officer of very high rank, appointed to 
aſſiſt the viceroy in his deciſions, where the caſe may 
appear intricate or dubious, and always is, or ought 
to be, one of the ableſt lawyers in the iſland. Indeed, 
for the moſt part, this office has been given to ſtran- 
gers, who are ſuppoſed nat to have any kindred or 
particular connections here, that in giving their judg- 
ment they may be free from all prejudice and partiali- 

He has free admittance into all courts and tribu— 
nals, that he may be the better enabled to give the 
viceroy an account of their proceedings. 

The whole military force of Sicily, amounts at pre- 
ſent, from what I can learn, to 9500 men, about 1200 
of which are cavalry. Many of their cities and for- 
treſſes would require a very numerous garriſon to de- 
fend them: particularly Meſſina, Syracuſe, and Pa- 
lermo : but indeed the ſtate of their fortifications, as 
well as that of their artillery, is ſuch, that (even it 
they were inclined) they could make but a very ſmall 
defence. | 

If this ifland was in the hands of a naval power, 1 
think it is evident, that it muſt command the whole 
Levant trade :—there are ſeveral little ports at each 
end of it, beſides the great ones of Trapani, Syracule, 
and Meſſina, which he pretty near the three angles of 
the triangle. Whatever ſhips had paſſed either of 
theſe, the others could be advertiſed of in the ſpace of 
half an hour, by means of ſignal towers, which the 
Sicilians have erected all around their iſland to warn 
them againſt ſudden invaſions from the Barbary ſide. 
Theſe towers are built on every little promontory, 


within ſight of each other, Fires are always kept my 
Or 
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for lighting, and a perſon is appointed to watch at each 
of them, ſo that the whole iſſand can be alarmed, they 
aſſure us, in the ſpace of an hour, 

By the bye, we have been witnels here of a practice, 
that appears to be a very iniquitous one, and in the 
end, I ſhould think, muſt prove the deſtruction of our 
Mediterranean trade, Several ſhips have put in at 
this port with Engliſh colours, but to our ſurpriſe, 
not one Engliſhman on board. Theſe, I find, they 
call Bandiere men perhaps it is a known practice, 
although, I own, I was an utter ſtranger to it. They 
are extremely numerous in theie ſeas, and carry on a 
very conſiderable trade through the whole of the Me- 
diterranean, to the great detriment of 'our own ſhips. 
Moſt of them belong to Genoa and Sicily, though 
they paſs under the name of Minorquins. They pur- 
chaſe Mediterranean paſſports, I am told, from ſome 
of the governors of our garriſons, which entitles them 
during the term ſpecified in theſe paſſports, to trade 
under Engliſh colours. I am aſſured that the num- 
ber of theſe Bandiere men amounts to ſome hundreds. 
They have often one or two Engliſh ſailors on board, 
or at leaſt ſome perſon that ſpeaks the language, to an- 
{wer when they are challenged, Pray can you tell me 
if this practice is known in England? 

Adieu. The heat has become abſolutely intolera- 
ble. and I am able to write no more however, I 
ſhould not have given it up yet, but my ice is all 
melted, and I have not the conſcience to ſend out the 
ſervant for more: I dare ſay, you are very glad of it, 
and wiſh it had been melted long ago. IF this conti- 
nues, I believe we ourſelves ſhall be melted. The 
thermometor is above eighty-two, and the heat ſtill 
ſeems to increaſe.—The ſea has even become too hot 


for bathing, and it does not at all refreſh us now as it 
did formerly. ; | 


Farewel. 
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LET I ER AXXIL 


Palermo, July 26th, 


E have now got every thing ready for our de. 

arture, and if the wind continues fayourable, 

this is probably the laſt letter I ſhall write to you from 

Sicily. However, I had ſtill a great deal more to (ay, 

both of the Sicilians and their iſland, and ſhall leave 
them, I aſſure you, with a good deal of regret. 

Two chebecks failed this morning for Naples. 
We had the offer of a paſſage; but had already en- 
gaged a little veſſel for ourſelves. —A young nobleman, 
the marquis of , was ſhipped off in one of them, 
with orders never more to ſet his foot in Palermo. 
Indeed we are much ſurpriſed that his ſentence is ſo 
gentle, as he has been guilty of a crime which in ca- 
tholic countries 1s generally puniſhed with the utmoſt 
ſeverity;—no leſs than the debauching a nun.—He 
met with the young lady at a bathing place, about 


thirty miles from this, where ſhe. had been ſent from 


her convent for the recovery of her health; her mo- 


ther was along with her, but as the two young people 


were firſt couſins, and had lived together like brother 
and ſiſter, the old lady thought there could be no riſk 
in allowing them their wonted familiarity. _ 

The nun foon recovered her health, grew fat, and 
returned to her convent, This is about ſix or ſeven 
months ago; and it is only a few days fince the fatal 
diſcovery was made; but alas! it would conceal no 
longer. He is baniſhed Sicily for life; and his eſtate, 
or the greateſt part of it, is confiſcated, He may 
think himſelf happy they have treated him with ſo 


much lenity. Had his jury been campoſed of prieſts 
and confeſſors, he muſt have died, without benefit of 


clergy z for this is thefirſt mortal ſin, for which there 
. 18 
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is neither atonement nor abſolution ;— “ to lie with a 
„nun, and yet not be in orders.” 

The puni 
not be determined till after her delivery ; however I 
am told, it will be a terrible one: probably confine- 
ment in a dungeon for ſeven or eight years, without 
any company but a ſkull and a crucifix; and to live 
all that time upon bread and water, I ſaw a nun, at 
Portallegre, in Portugal, that had ſuffered this very 

uniſhment for the ſame crime. 

This ſtory has been kept a profound ſecret, and if 
we had not been on a very intimate footing with ſome 

ople here we never ſhould have heard of it. 

As the Sicilians ſtill retain ſome of the Spaniſh cuſ- 


toms, though nothing of their gravity nor taciturnity, 


the younger ſons of the nobility are ſtiled Don by theic 
chriſtened names, and the daughters Donna, like our 
appellation of lord and lady to the ſons and daughters 
of Dukes. The eldeſt fon has commonly the title of 


count or marquis, but they are not all counts as in 
France and Germany, where I have ſeen ſix counts 


in one houſe, and very near twice the number of ba- 
rons in another. 


One of the commoneſt titles here, as well as at Na- 
ples, is that of prince; and although theſe were on- 
ly created by Philip II, of Spain, they take rank of 


all the other nobility, ſome of whom, particularly 


the counts, carry their origin as far back as the time 
of the Normans, and look with great contempt on 
theſe upſtart princes. The dukes and marquiſſes are 
not ſo old; the firſt were created by Charles V. and 


the ſecond, though an inferior title, by King Alphon- 


ſo, in the fifteenth century. So that the dignity of 

the Sicilian titles may be ſaid to be in the inverſe ratio 
of their antiquities. 

The luxury 8 people here, like that of the 

chiefly in their equipages and 

horſes ; 


ment of the poor unfortunate girl will 
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horſes; but by a wiſe law of the King of Sardinia, 
winch I am amazed ſhould till remain in force, the 
viceroy alone is allowed to drive in the city with ſix 
horſes, the prætor, the archbiſhop, and preſident of 
the parliament with four, all the reſt of the nobility 
are reſtricted to two. But this is only within the 
gates of Palermo; and when they go to the country, 
there is none of them that drive with leſs than four; 
beſides, every family of diſtindtion has at leaſt two or 
three carriages in daily uſe; for no man of faſhion is 
ſo unpolite as to refule his wife a chariot of her own, 
of which ſhe has the entire command; (without this 
the Marino could never ſubſiſt) and the upper ſervants 
of the firſt families would be juſt as much aſhamed 
to be (een on foot as their maſters.—We took the li- 
berty to ridicule the folly of this practice: they allow 
of its abſurdity, and wiſh it could be broke through; 
bet who is to lead the way? We even prevailed with 
ſome of the young nobility, which I aſſure you was no 
ſmall condeſcenſion, to walk the ſtreets with us during 


the illuminations ; but even this condeſcenſion ſheweld 


the folly of the prejudice ina much ſtronger light than 
if they had refuſed us; for they would not be prevail- 


ed on to ſtir out, till they had ſent their ſervants about 


ten yards before them, with large wax flambeaux, al. 
though the whole city was in a flame of light. You 
may believe we did not ſpare them upon this occaſion; 
but it was all to no purpoſe. However, it is poſſible 
that we may overlook many cuftoms of our own, 
that are not leſs ridiculous; tor ridicule for the moſt 
Part is relative, and depends only on time and place. 
Perhaps you may remember the Prince of Anama- 
boo;—1I ſhould like to hear the account he would 
give of the Engliſh nation in his own country ; for 
ſome of our cuſtoms ſtruck him in a ſtill more ridicu- 
lous light. — One afternoon, walking out in St. James's 
Park, he obſerved one of his acquaintance driving in 


a phaeton 
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a phaeton with four horſes. The Prince burſt into a 
violent fit of laughing: When they aſked him what 


was the matter ?—* Vat the devil, (ſaid the Prince, 


« iq his bad Engliſh) has that fellow eat ſo much at 
« dinner that now it takes four horſes to carry him ?— 
rode out with him this morning, and he was then 
« ſo light, that van little horſe ran away with him.— 
« He muſt either be a great fool or a great glutton.” — 
Another time they inſiſted on the Prince going to the 
play.—He went; but he ſoon tired of it, and return- 
ed to his companions.—“ Well, Prince, (ſaid they) 
« what did you ſee ?”—Vat did I ſee, (replied he with 
the utmoſt contempt) I did ſee ſome men playing de 
« fiddle—and ſome men playing de fool.” 

I only infer from this, that it is with ſome degree 
of caution we ſhould ridicule the cuſtoms of other 
nations: a Sicilian, perhaps, would laugh with as 
great juſtice at many of our cuſtoms ;—that, for in- 
ſtance, of obliging people to drink when they have 


no inclination to it that in the North, of eating 


Soland Geeſe before dinner, to give them an appe- 
tite ;—that of phyſicians and lawyers wearing enor- 
mous wigs, and many others that will naturally occur 
to you, none of which appear 1n the leaſt ridiculous 
to the people that praflice them, who would no 
doubt defend them as ftrenuouſly-as the Sicilians do 
the neceſſity of carrying flambeaux before them du- 
ring the great illumination. Indeed, they have juſt 
now given us an admirable ſpecimen of ſome of our 
ridicules, in one of their opera-dances, with which 
we have been a good deal entertained. 

I believe I told you that the dancers are lately come 
from England : they have brought upon the ſtage ma- 


ny of the capital London characters: — The bucks, 


the macaronies, the prigs, the cits, and ſome others 
ſtill more reſpeCtable : theſe are tolerably well ſupport- 
ed, and afford a good deal of laughing. But I am 


interrupted 
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interrupted, otherwiſe I ſhould have given you a more 
particular account of them, Adieu. The heat is 
ſtill intolerable, and there is no poſſibility of walking 
out. We complain without reaſon of our own climate; 
and King Charles's obſervation I am perſuaded was 
juſt; “ That there is hardly any climate, where, 
throughout the year, we can have ſo much exerciſe 
in the open air.” Ever yours, 


LETTER XXXIII. 


Palermo, July 27th. 


H E Sicilians are extremely animated in conver- 
ſation ; and their action for the moſt part is ſo 

uit and fo expreſſive of their ſentiments, that even 
without hearing what is ſaid, one may eaſily compre- 
hend the ſubject of their diſcourſe. We uſed to think 
the French and Neapolitans were great adepts in this 
art; but they are vaſtly outdone by the Sicilians, 
both in the variety and juſtneſs of their geſticulation, 
The origin of this cuſtom they carry ſo far back as 
the time of the earlieſt tyrants of Syracuſe, who, to 
prevent conſpiracies, had forbid their ſubjects, under 


the molt ſevere penalties, to be ſeen in parties talking. 


together. This obliged them to invent a method of 

communicating their ſentiments by dumb ſhew, which 

they pretend has been tranſmitted from generation to 
generation ever ſince. 


I think it is not at all improbable that this cuſtom 
too may have given the firſt idea of comedy; as we 


find, that ſome ſhort time after, Epicarmus, a native 
of that city, was the author of this invention. 

The Sicilians till lately retained a great many very 
fooliſh and ſuperſtitious cuſtoms; but moſt particular- 
ly in their marriage and funeral ceremonies : it would 
be tedious to give you an account of all theſe; many of 


them are {till practiſed in the wild and mountainous 
parts 
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parts of the iſland. —So ſoon as the marriage cere- 
mony is performed, two of the attendants are ready 
to cram a great ſpoonful of honey into the mouths 
of the bride and bridegroom, pronouncing it emble- 
matical of their love and union, which they hope 
will ever continue as ſweet to their ſouls, as that ho- 
ney is to their palates.— They then begin to throw 
handfuls of wheat upon them, which 1s continued all 
the way to the houſe of the bridegroom. This is 
probably the remains of ſome antient rite to Ceres, 
their favourite divinity, and they think it cannot fail 
of procuring them a numerous progeny :—However, 
the Sicilian women have no occaſion for any charm to 
promote this, as, in general, they are abundantly pro- 
lific even without it. Fazzello gives an account of 
women having frequently upwards of forty children; 
and Carrera mentions one who had forty-ſeven. 

The young couple are not allowed to taſte of the 

marriage-feaſt; this they pic: is to teach them pa- 
tience and temperance ; but when the dinner is almoſt 
finiſhed, a great bone is preſented to the bridegroom 
by the bride's father, or one of her neareſt relations, 
who pronounces theſe words, Rodi tu queſt* ofſo, &c. 
Pick you this bone; for you have now taken in 
“hand to pick one that you will find much harder 
and of more difficult digeſtion.” Perhaps this may 
have given riſe to the common ſaying, when one has 
undertaken any thing arduous or difficult, that Hz 
has got a bone to pick.” 
The Sicilians, like moſt other nations in Europe, 
carefully avoid marrying in the month of May, and 
look upon ſuch marriages as extremely inauſpicious. 
This piece of ſuperſtition is as old, perhaps older, 
than the time of the Romans, by whoſe authors it is 
frequently mentioned, and by whom it has been tranſ- 
mitted to almoſt every nation in Europe. It is 
lomewhat unaccountable, that ſo ridiculous an idea, 
which can have no foundation in nature, ſhould have 
Vol. II. | X ſtood 
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ſtood its ground for ſo many ages. There are indeed 
other cuſtoms ſtill more trivial, that are not leſs uni. 
verſal :—That of making April fools on the firſt day 
of that month; the ceremony of the cake on Twelfth. 
night; and ſome others that will occur to you, of 
which, no more than this, I have ever been able to 
learn the origin. | 

The marriages of the Sicilian nobility are celebrat- 
ed with great magnificence ; and the number of ele- 
gant carriages that are produced on theſe occaſions is 


al:ogether aſtoniſhing. I wanted to diſcover when 
this valt luxury in carriages had taken its riſe, and 
have found an account of the marriage of the daugh- | 


ter of one of their viceroys to the duke of Bivona, 
in the year 1551 ; it is deſcribed by one Elenco, who 
was a ſpectator of the ceremony: He ſays, that the 
ladics as well as gentlemen were all mounted on fine 
horſes ſumptuouſly capariſoned, and preceded by 
pages; that there were only three carriages in the city, 
which were uſed by invalids that were not able to ride 


on horleback ; theſe he calls Carrette, which word 


now ſignifies a little cart. 

The Sicilian ladies marry very young, and fre- 
quently live to ſce the fifth or ſixth generation. You 
will expect, no doubt, that I ſhould ſay ſomething of 
their beauty :—In general they are ſprightly and agrec- 
able; and in moſt parts of Italy they would be eſteem- 


ed handſome. A Neapolitan or a Roman would ſure- 


ly pronounce them lo but a Piedmonteſe would de- 
clare them extremely ordinary ; ſo indeed would mol! 
Engliſhnzen.—Nothing fo vague as our ideas of female 
beauty; they change in every climate, and the crite- 
rion is no where to be found. — 


« Ak where's the North;—at York, 'tis on the Tweet, 
In Scotland at th* Orcades, and there, | 
At Nova Zembla, or the Lord knows where” 


No 
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No two nations, - perhaps no two men, have affix- 
ed preciſely the ſame characteriſtics; and every one 
exalts his idea of it, according to the beauty of the 
women he is accuſtomed to ſee; ſo that even the ſame 
perſon may ſometimes appear beautiful, ſometimes 
ugly, juſt in proportion as we have ſeen others that 
are more or lets 1o.—I remember, after making the 


tour of Savoy and the Lower Valais, every woman 


we met in Switzerland appeared an angel. The ſame 
thing happens in travelling through ſome parts of Ger- 
many; and you will eaſily recollect the ſurpriſing dif- 
ference betwixt a beauty at Milan and one at Turin, 
although theſe places lie adjacent to each other. It 
is a Pity that the Juno of Zeuxis has been loſt, if it 
were no more than to have ſhewn us the notion the 


- antients had of a perfect beauty. Indeed, the Venus 


of Medicis has been conſidered as a model of perfec- 
tion but it is ſurely abſurd ;—for who ever heard 
of a perfect beauty of five feet high ?—the very 1dea 
is ridiculous; and whatever figure her goddeſsſhip 
might make amongſt the antient divinities in the Pan- 
theon at Rome, I am afraid ſhe would cut but a ſorry 
one amongſt the modern ones in that of London. In 
ſhort, I believe we may ſafely conclude, that beauty 
is a relative quality, and the To-kalon is no longer the 
lame, no more in a phyſical than in a moral ſenſe, in 
any two places on the globe. 

The ladies here have remarkable fine hair, and they 
underſtand how to dreſs and adorn it to the greateſt 
advantage. It is now only uſed as an embelliſhment 
to their beauty; but in former times, we are told, 


that, like that of Sampſon, it was found to be the 


ſtrength and protection of their country. There is a 


paradox for you, that all the wiſe men of the Eaſt 


could hardly folve.—Their hiſtorians relate (in whoſe 
reign I believe is rather dubious) that this city had 
ſuffered a long ſiege from the Saracens, and was 
greatly reduced by famine; but what diſtreſſed them 

k © {1111 
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ſtill more, there were no materials to be found for 
making bow-ſtrings, and they were on the point of 
ſurrendering. In this dilemma a patriotic dame ſtep. 
ped forth, and propoled to the women, that the whole 
of them ſhould cut off their hair and twiſt it into 
bow-ſtrings : This was immediately complied with, 
The heroiſm of the women, you know, muſt ever 
excite that of the men. The beſieged, animated b 
this gallant ſacrifice of the fair, renewed their defence 
with ſuch vigour that the aſſailants were beat off, 
and a reintorcement ſoon arriving, the city was ſaved, 
—-The ladies ſtill value themſelves on this ſtory, 
which, you may believe, has been celebrated by mi. 
ny of their bards.—** The hair of our ladies (ſay; 
one of their quaint poets) is ſtill employed in the 
* tame office; but now it diſcharges no other ſhaft 
but thoſe of Cupid, and the only cords it form: 
are tne cords of love.” 

The Sicilians are much fonder of ſtudy than the 
neighbours on the continent, and their education |; 


cc 


much more attended to. We were a good deal {ur 


prized to find, that inſtead of that frivolity and 10 
thingneſs, which fo often conſtitute the convertatir 
of the Italian nobility, here their delight was to tal: 
on ſubjects of literature, of hiſtory, of politics, bu! 
chiefly of poetry; for the other branches of knows 
ledge and ſcience are only general; this is the on!) 
one that may be ſaid to be univerſal. Every perſon. 
in ſome period of his life, is ſure to be inſpired ; and 
a lover is never believed ſo long as he can ſpeak 0 
his paſſion in proſe, and, contrary to our way of ret 
ſoning, is only reckoned true in proportion as he“ 
poetical. Thus infpiration, you ſee, has here becom 
the teſt of truth. 33 

We were aſtoniſhed, on our firſt arrival at Pale. 
mo, to hear ourſelves addreſſed in Engliſh by ſome o 
the young nobility ; bur ſtill more fo, to find then 


intimately acquainted with many of our celebrated 
poets 
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f poets and philoſophers. —Milton, Shakeſpear, Dry- 
)- den, Pope, Bacon, Bolingbroke, we found in ſeveral * 
le libraries, not in the tranſlation, but generally in the 1 
0 beſt editions of the original. ? 
h. Our language, indeed, has become ſo much in Dy 
er vogue, that it is now looked upon almoſt as an eſſen- by 
Yy tial part of a polite education : The viceroy, the q 
ce Marquis Fogliano, a man of great merit and huma- 1 
FHN nity, has made ſome of our authors his favourite þ 
d. - ſtudy, and greatly encourages the progreſs it is mak- þ 
Y, ing in this kingdom. Many of the nobility ſpeak it "i 
12- a little, and ſome of them even with eale and fluency, 
5 although they have never been out of their iſland. 
the The Marquis Natali, the Counts Statela and Buſche- 
ft; mi, the Duke of St. Micheli, &c. &c. in whole com- 
mi pany we have enjoyed a great deal of pleaſure, and 


1 whoſe knowledge and erudition is che leaſt part of their 
lei praiſe. Adieu. | 


ur. 5 Yours, &c. 

2 

101 
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OW. 3 Palermo, July 28th. 

nl; JT HAD almaſt forgot to ſay any thing of the 

ſon. 1 opera.—lt would have been very ungrateful, for 

ad we have been much delighted with it. The firſt and 

- 0f ſecond man are both admirable fingers, and I make 

ren no doubt you will have them in London in a few 

7 years ; neither of them are as yct known, and, I dare 

om? lay, they might be engaged for a very moderate 
price; but in Italy they will ſoon be taught to eſti- 

aler- mate their value. The name of the firſt is Pacherct- 

1c 0 ti; he is very young, and an entire ſtranger in the 

hem muſical world; yet 1 am perſuaded, that after he has 

ated been heard on the different theatres in Italy, he will 

Yoets be eſteemed one of their capital performers. His ex- 
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cellence is the pathetic, at preſent too much neglect. 
ed on moſt theatres; and indeed, I think, he gives 
more expreſſion to his cantabile airs, and makes hi 
hearers feel more, becauſe he feels more himſelf, than 
any that I have ſeen in Italy. He indeed addreſſcs 
himſelf at once to the heart, while moſt of the mo- 
dern performers ſing only to the fancy. 

The firſt woman is Gabrieli, who is certainly the 
greateſt ſinger in the world; and thoſe that ſing on 
the ſame theatre with her muſt be capital, otherwiſt 
they never can be attended to. This indeed has beer 
the fate of all the other performers here, excep: 
Pacherotti, and he too gave himſelf up for loſt or 
hearing her firſt performance. It happened to be an 
air of execution, exactly adapted to her voice, which 
ſhe excrted in ſo aſtoniſhing a manner, that poor Pa 
cherotti burſt out a crying, and ran in behind the 
ſcenes, lamenting that he had been prevailed on t 
appear on the fame ſtage with ſo wonderful a finger, 
where his ſmall talents muſt not only be totally loft, 
but where he muſt ever be accuſed of a preſumption, 
which he hoped was foreign to his character. 

It was with ſome difficulty they could prevail 01 
him to appear again; but from an applauſe well me— 
rited, both from his talents and his modeſty, he ſoon 
began to pluck up a little courage, and in the fing- 
ing of a tender air, addreſſed to Gabrieli in the chi 
racter of a lover, cven ſhe herſelf, as well as the au— 
dience, is ſaid to have been moved. 

Indecd, in theſe very pathetic pieces, I am ſurprit 
ed chat the power of the muſic does not ſometimes 
atogether overcome the deluſion of character; 10! 
when you arc maſter of the language, and allow the 
united power of the poetry, the action, and the mu. 
fic, ts have its full force on the mind, the effect 5 
wond::fully great. However, I have never heard 
that ths happened completely but ence, and it wi 


no leſs a ſinger than the great Farinelli that produced 
| If 
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it,—He appeared in the character of a young captive 


hero, and in a very tender air was ſoliciting mercy 
for his miſtreſs and himſelf, of a ftern and cruel ty- 
rant who had made them his priſoners. The perſon 
that acted the tyrant was fo overcome by the melt- 
ing ſtrains of Farinelli, that inſtead of refuſing his 
requeſt, as he ought to have done, he entirely forgot 
his character, burſt into tears, and caught him in his 
arms. 

The performance of Gabrieli is ſo generally known 
and admired, that it is almoſt needleſs to ſay any 
thing to you on that ſubject. Her wonderful execu- 
tion and volubility of voice have long been the ad- 
miration of Italy, and has even obliged them to in- 
vent a new term to expreſs it; and would ſhe exert 
herſelf as much to pleaſe as to aſtoniſh, ſhe might al- 
moſt perform the wonders that have been alcribed to 
Orpheus and Timotheus; but it happens, luckily 
perhaps for the repoſe of mankind, that her caprice 
is, if poſſible, even greater than her talents, and has 
made her {till more contemptible than theſe have 
made her celebrated. By this means, her character 
has often proved a ſufficient antidote both to the 
charms of her voice and thoſe of her perſon, which 
are indeed almoſt equally powerful; but if theſe had 
been united to the qualities of a modeſt and an ami- 
able mind, ſhe muſt have made dreadful havoc in 
the world. However, with all her faults, ſhe is cer- 
tainly the moſt dangerous ſyren of modern times, and 


has made more conqueſts, I ſuppoſe, than any one 


woman breathing. 

It 1s but juſtice to add, that, contrary to the gene- 
rality of her profeſſion, ſhe is by no means ſelfth or 
mercenary ; but, on the contrary, has given man 
ſingular proofs of generoſity and diſintereſtedneſs. 
She is very rich, from the bounty, as is ſuppoſed, 
of the laſt emperor, Who was fond of having her at 
Vienna; but ſhe was at laſt baniſhed that city, as 


14 | ſhe 
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ſhe has likewiſe been moſt of thoſe in Italy, from the 
broils and ſquabbles that her intriguing ſpirit, per- 
haps ſtill more than her beauty had excited. 

There is a variety of anecdotes concerning her, 
that would not make an unentertaining volume; and, 
I am told, either are, or will ſoon be publiſhed. 

Although ſhe is conſiderably upwards of thirty, on 
the ſtage ſhe ſcarcely appears to be eighteen ;—an( 
this art of appearing young, 1s none of the moſt con- 
temptible that ſhe poſſeſſes. When ſhe is in good 
humour, and really chooſes to exert herſelf, there i; 
nothing in muſic, that I have ever heard, at all to be 
compared to her performance; for ſhe ſings to the 
heart as well as the fancy, when ſhe pleaſes, and ſhe 
then commands every paſſion with unbounded ſway. 
But ſhe 1s ſeldom capable of exerciſing theſe wonder- 
ful powers; and her caprice and her talents exerting 
themſelves by turns, have given her, all her life, the 
ſingular fate of becoming alternately an object of ad- 
miration and of contempt. 

Her powers in acting and reciting, are ſcarcely in 
ferior to thoſe of her ſinging ; ſometimes a few words 
in the recitative, with a ſimple accompanyment only, 
produced an effect, that I have never been ſenſible of 
trom any other performer, and inclines me to believe 
what: Rouſſeau advances on this branch of mulic, 
which with us is ſo much deſpiſed. She owes much 
of her merit to the inſtructions ſhe received from Me- 
teſtaſio, particularly in acting and reciting; and he 
has ever {aid, that ſhe does more juſtice to his operas 
than any other actreſs that ever attempted them. 

Her caprice is ſo fixed and ſo ſtubborn, that nei- 
ther intereſt, nor flattery, nor threats, nor punith- 
ments, have the leaſt power over it; and it appears, 
that treating her with reſpect or contempt, have an 
equal tendency to increaſe it. 
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It is ſeldom that ſhe condeſcends to exert theſe 
wonderful talents, but moſt particularly if ſhe ima- 
gines that ſuch an exertion is expected; and inſtead 
of ſinging her airs as other actreſſes do, tor the moſt 
part ſhe only hums them over, a mezza voce. And 
no art whatever is capable of making her ſing when 
the does not chooſe it. | | 

The moſt ſucceſsful expedient has ever been found, 
to prevail on her favourite lover, for ſhe always has 
one, to place himſelf in the centre of the pit, or the 
front box; and if they are on good terms, which 1s 
ſeldom the caſe, ſhe will addreſs all her tender airs to 
him, and exert herſelf to the utmoſt. Her preſent 
inamorato promiſed to give us this ſpecimen of his 
power over her; he took his place accordingly ;—bur 
Gabrieli, probably ſuſpecting the connivance, would 
take no notice of him; ſo that even this expedient 
does not always ſucceed. 

The viceroy, who is fond of muſic, has tried every 
method with her to no purpoſe.—Some time ago he 
gave a great dinner to the principal nobility of Paler- 
mo, and ſent an invitation to Gabrieli to be of the 
party. Every other perſon arrived preciſely at the 
hour of invitation. The viceroy ordered dinner to be 
kept back for ſome time, and ſent to let her know 
that the company waited for her. The meſſenger 
found her reading in bed ;—ſhe ſaid ſhe was ſorry for 
having made the company wait, and begged he would 
make her apology, but that really ſhe had entirely 
torgot her engagement. | | 
Ihe viceroy would have forgiven this piece of in- 
ſolence; but when the company came to the opera, 
Gabriel: repeated her part with the moſt perfect ne- 
gligence and indifference, and ſung all her airs in what 
they call /e voce, that is, ſo low that the can ſcarce- 


ly be heard. The viceroy was offended, but as he is 


a good tempered man, he was loth to make uſe of au- 
thority; but at laſt, by a perſeverance in this inſo- 


lent 
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lent ſtubbornnets, ſhe obliged him to threaten her with 
puniſhment, in caſe ſhe any longer refuſed to ſing. 
On this ſhe grew more obſtinate than ever, declar- 
ing, that force and authority ſhould never ſucceed 
with her; that he might make her cry, but that he 
never could make her ſing. The viceroy then {ent 
her to priſon, where ſhe remained twelve days, dur- 
ing which time ſhe gave magnificent entertainments 
every day, paid the debts of all the poor priſoners, 
and diſtributed large ſums in charity. The viceroy 
was obliged to give up ſtruggling with her, and ſhe 
was at laſt jet at liberty, amidſt the acclamations of 
the poor. —Luckily for us, ſhe is at preſent in very 
good humour, and ſometimes exerts herſelf to the 
utmoſt of her power. 
She ſays, ſhe has ſeveral times been on terms with 
the managers of our opera, but ſhe thinks ſhe ſhal! 
never be able to pluck up reſolution enough to go to 
England. What do you think is her reaſon ?—It 1 
by no means a bad one. She ſays, ſhe cannot com- 
mand her caprice, but, for the molt part, that it 
commands her; and that there ſhe could have no op. 
portunity of indulging it: For, ſays ſhe, were I to 
take it into my head not to ſing, I am told, the peo- 
ple there would certainly mob me, and perhaps break 
my bones; —now I like to ſleep in a found ſkin, al. 
though it ſhould even be in a prifon.—She alleges 
too, that 1t 1s not always caprice that prevents her 
from ſinging, but that it often depends upon phyſical 
cauſes; and this indeed I can readily believe: for 
that wonderful flexibility of voice, that runs with ſuch 
rapidity and ncatneſs through the moſt minute diviſi- 
ons, and produces almoſt inſtantaneouſly ſo great a 
variety of modulation, muſt ſurely depend on the 
very niceſt tone of the fibres; and if theſe are in the 
ſmalleſt degree relaxed, or their elaſticity diminiſhed, 
how is it poMble that their contractions and expail!- 


ons can fo readily obey the will as to produce thelc 
effects? 


H' 
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effects? The opening of the glottis which forms the 
voice is extremely ſmall, and in every variety of tone 


its diameter mult ſuffer a ſenſible change; for the 


ſame diameter mult ever produce the ſame tone.—So 
wonderfully minute are 1ts contractions and dilatati- 
ons, that Dr. Keil, I think, computes, that in ſome 
voices its opening, not more than the tenth of an 
inch, is divided into upwards of 1200 parts, the dif- 
ferent ſound of every one of which is perceptible to 
an exact car. Now, what a nice tenſion of fibres 
mult this require I ſhould imagine, every the moſt 
minute change in the air muſt caule a ſenſible differ- 
ence, and that in our foggy climate the fibres would 
be in danger of loſing this wonderful ſenſibilty ;—or 
at leaſt that they would very often be put out of tune. 
It is not the ſame caſe with an ordinary voice, 
where the variety of diviſions run through, and the 
volubility with which they are executed, bear no pro- 
portion to thoſe of a Gabrielli. 


One of the ballets of our opera 1s a repreſentation 


of Vauxhall gardens, and this 1s the third time I have 
ſeen Vauxhall brought upon the Italian theatre; at 
Turin, at Naples, and here. The gardens are tole- 
rably well repreſented, and the idea muſt have been 
given by ſome perſon that had been on the ſpot. A 
variety of very good Engliſh figures are brought in; 
—ſome with large frizzled wigs, ſticking half a yard 
out behind their necks ; ſome with little cut ſcratches. 
Some come 1n cracking their whips, with buck-ſkin 
breeches and jockey caps.—Some are armed with a 
great oaken ſtick, their hair tied up in an enormous 
club, and ftocks that ſwell their necks to double its 


natural ſize. But what affords the principal part of 
_ tre entertainment is three quakers, who are duped by 


three ladies of the town, in concert with three jack 
tars, their lovers. — Theſe characters, as you may be- 
licve, are much exaggerated, though, upon the whole, 
they are ſupported with humour, and have afforded 
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us a good deal of laughing; however, we were hurt 
to lee the reſpectable character of quakers turned into 
ſuch ridicule; and as the pcople here were altogether 
unacquainted with it, we have been at ſome pains to 
explain to them the fimplicity and purity of their 
manners, and the incorruptible integrity of their prin- 
ciples. 

Although the Sicilians in general are a good ſort of 
people, and ſcem to be endowed with a large ſhare of 
philanthropy and urbanity, yet it muſt be owned, 
that they have no great affection for their neighbours 
on the continent; and, indeed, the diſlike 1s altoge- 
ther reciprocal.— It is ſomewhat ſingular, I am afraid 
not much for the honour of human nature, that thro 
all Europe the two neighbouring nations have a per- 
petual jarring with each other.—I could heartily have 
wiſhed that we had been an exception from this rule; 
but am ſorry to ſee, from ſome of our news papers, 
which are ſent to the nobility of this city, that a: 
preſent we are rather the moſt diſtinguiſhed for it; 
at leaſt our animoſities, if there really are any, make 
by much the greateſt note of all. We have often 
been aſked by foreigners, what was the ground of the 
mighty quarrel, that ſuch torrents of the moſt illibe— 
ral abuſe have been poured out hy a people fo cele- 
brated for liberality of ſentiment; and it is with dit, 
hculty we can perſuade them, that although from the 
papers, this ſometimes appears to be the voice of the 
nation, yet, in tact, it is only confined to a ſet of the 
moiſt worthlcis incendiaries; like him who ſet the 
houle in a flame, on purpoſe to pilfer during the 
conflagratioñ.— But the abuſe that is levelled at thc 
king, aſtoniſhes them much more than all the relt; 
and you cannot conceive their amazement and indig— 
nation when we aftured them, that notwithſtanding 
all this, he was the moſt virtuous and benevolent 
prince on earth,-—T hen, exclaimed a Sicilian noble- 
man, you mult certainly be the molt damnable peo- 


ple 
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le on the globe.—I was a good deal ſtruck with the 
ſaddenneſs of the accuſation ; and it was not without 
many explanations of the liberty of our conſtitution, 
and particularly that of the preſs, that I could pre- 
vail with him to retract his ſentiments, and think 
more favourably of us. —Still he inſiſted, that fo 
egregious an abuſe of this liberty was only a farther 
proof of his poſition, and that there mult be ſome- 
thing eſſentially wrong in a nation, that could allow 
of {ſuch abuſe levelled at the moſt ſacred of all cha- 
racers, the higheſt virtue united to the higheſt ſta- 
tion; a thing ſo very rarely to be met with. We 
aſſured him, that what he heard was only the voice 
of the moſt abandoned and profligate wretches in 
the nation, who, taking advantage of the great free- 
dom of the preſs, had often made theſe news-papers 
the vehicles of the moſt deteſtable ſedition. That 


both the king and the queen were beloved by all their 


ſubjects, —at leaſt by all thoſe of worth that they 
never were ſpoken of but as the moſt perfect model 
of conjugal union and happineſs, as well as of every 
ſocial endowment ; and that they could have no enc- 
mies but the enemies of virtue. 

However, after all, we could but patch up a 
peace with him. He could not comprehend (he 
laid) how the voice of a few incendiaries ſhould be 
louder than the general voice of the nation. We 
told him, that people who were pleaſed commonly 
held their tongue; and that ſedition and libel ever 
made a greater noiſe than panegyric ; juſt as the fire- 


| bell is rung louder, and is more liſtened to, than the 


bell for rejoicing. 


Adieu. Our pilot ſays, the wind is not fair, fo 
that poſſibly we may {till ſtay a day or two longer. 


Ever yours. 
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LET TI 


| Palermo, July 29th. 


E RE. I to enter upon the natural hiſtory of 

this iſland, it would lead me into a vaſt field 
of ſpeculation, for which I have neither time nor abi- 
lities : However, a variety of objects ſtruck us as we 
travelled along, that it may not be amiſs to give you 
ſome little account of. There is a vaſt variety of mi- 
neral waters, almoſt through the whole of Sicily; 
many of theſe are boiling hot, others, ſtill more ſin- 
gular, are of a degree of cold ſuperior to that of ice, 
and yet never freeze. 

In ſeveral places they have ſprings of water that 

throw up a kind of oil on their ſurface, which is of 
great ule to the peaſants, who burn it in their lamps, 
and uſe it to many purpoſes. But there is ſtill a 
more remarkable one near Nicoſia, which is callad / 
fonte Canalolio; it is always covered with a thick ſcum 
of a kind of pitch, which amongſt the country peo- 
ple is eſteemed a ſovereign remedy in rheumatic, and 
many other complaints. 
The water of a {mall lake neat Nalo is much cele- 
brated for dycing black every thing that 1s put into it, 
and this it is ſaid to perform without the mixture of 
any other ingredient, altho* the water itſelf is remark- 
ably pure and tranſparent. 

They have a variety of ſulphureous baths, like 
thoſe near Naples, where the patient is thrown into a 
profuſe ſweat, only from the heat of the vapour. 
The moſt celebrated are thoſe of Sciaccia, and on 
the mountain of St. Cologero, not in the neighbour- 
hood of tna, as I expected, but at a very great 
diſtance from that mountain. But indeed I am much 
inclined to believe, that not only mount Etna, but 
the greateſt part of Bong, and almoſt the whole of 


the circumjacent iſlands, have been originally formed 
by 
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by ſubterraneous fire; but I ſhall have an opportu- 
nity of ſpeaking more largely on this ſubject, when 
I give you an account of the country round Na- 


_ ples. 


I have obſerved lava, pumice, and tufa in many 
parts of Sicily, at a very great diſtance from Atna ; 
and there are a vaſt variety both of mountains and 
valleys that ſtill emit a hot vapour, and produce 
ſprings of boiling water. 

About a mile and a half to the weſt of this city, 
at a ſmall beach where we often go a ſwimming, 
there are many ſprings of warm water, that rife even 
within the ſea at the depth of five or ſix feet. We 
were greatly aſtoniſhed to find ourſelves, almoſt in- 
ſtantaneouſly both in the hot and cold bath; for at 
one ſtroke we commonly paſſed thro? the hot water, 
which only extends for a few feet around the ſpring. 
It gave us a momentary glow, and produced a very 
odd uncouth ſenſation, by no means an agreeable 
one. I mentioned this ſingularity to ſeveral gentle- 
men here, who tell me they have often obſerved the 
lame thing. | 

Not a great way from this there is a celebrated 
fountain, called 1 Mar Dolce, where there are ſome 
remains of an antient naumachia ; and in the moun- 
tain above it they ſhew you a cavern, where a gigan- 
tic ſkeleton is laid to have been found; however, it 
tell all to duſt when they attempted to remove it.— 
Fazello ſays, that its teeth were the only part that re- 
ſiſted the impreſſion of the air; that he procured two 
of them, and that they weighed near two ounces.— 
There are many ſuch ſtories to be met with in the Sici- 
lian legends, as it ſeems to be almoſt an univerſal belief, 
that this iſland was once inhabited by giants; but al- 
though we have made diligent inquiry, we have ne- 
ver yet been able tc procure a fight of theſe gigan- 
tic bones, which are ſaid to be fill preſerved in many 

parts 
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parts of the iſland. Had there been any foundation 
for this, I think it 1s probable, they muſt have found 
their way into ſome of the muſeums ; but this is not 
the caſe, nor indeed have we met with any perſon of 
ſenſe and credibility that could ſay they had ſeen any 
of them. We had been aſſured at Naples, that an 
entire ſkeleton, upwards of ten feet high, was preſery. 
ed in the muſeum of Palermo; but there is no ſuch 
thing there, nor I believe any where elſe in the iſland, 
This muſeum is well furniſhed both with antiques 
and articles of natural hiſtory, but is not ſuperior to 
what we have ſcen in many other places. 

The number of ſouls in Palermo are computed at 
about 150,000; thoſe of the whole ifland, by the 
laſt numeration, amounted to 1,123,163, of which 
number there are about go, ooo that belong to the 
different monaſteries and religious orders ; the num- 


ber of houſes are computed at 268,120, which makes 


berwixt five and fix to a houle. 

The great ſtanding commodity of Sicily, which 
has ever conſtituted the riches of the iſland, was their 
crops of wheat; but they cultivate many other 
branches of commerce, though none that could bear 
any proportion to this, were it under a free govern- 
ment, and exportation allowed. Their method of pre- 
ſerving their grain will appear ſomewhat ſingular to 
our farmers; inſtead of expoſing it, as we do, to the 
open air, they are at the greateſt pains to exclude it 
entirely from it —In many places where the ſoil 15 
dry, particularly near Agrigentum, they have dug 
large pits or caverns in the rock; theſe open by 3 
ſmall hole at top, and iwell to a great width be- 
low; here they pour down their grain, after it has 
been made exceedingly dry, and ramming 1t very 
hard they cover up the hole, to protect it from rain; 
and they aſſure us, it will preſerve in this manner tor 
many years. 
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The Soda is a plant that is much cultivated, and 
turns out to a conſiderable account. This is the ve- 
getable, that by the action of fire, is afterwards con- 


verted into mirrors and cryſtals. Great quantities of 
it are ſent every year to ſupply the glaſs-houſes at Ve- 


nice. They have likewiſe a conſiderable trade in li- 
quorice, rice, figs, raiſins, and currants, the beſt of 
which grow amongſt the extinguiſhed volcanos of the 
Lipari iſlands. Their honey is, I think, the higheſl 
flavoured I have ever ſeen ; in ſome parts of the iſland 
even ſuperior to that of Minorca : this is owing, no 
doubt, to the great quantities of ſtrong aromatic 
plants, with which this beautiful country is every 
where overſpread. This honey 1s gathered three 
months in the year; July, Auguſt, and October. 
It is found by the peaſants in the hollows of trees 
and rocks; and is eſteemed of a ſuperior quality 
to that produced under the tyranny of man.—The 
country of the Leſſer Hybla is ſtill, as formerly, the 
moſt celebrated part of the iſland for honey. The 
Count Statela made us a preſent of ſome of it, ga- 
thered on his brother the Prince of Spaccaforno's 
eſtate, which lies near the ruins of that city. 

Sugar 15 now no article of the Sicilian commerce, 
though a ſmall quantity of it is ſtill manufactured for 
home conſumption ; but the plantations of the ſugar- 
cane, I am told, thrive very much in ſeveral parts of 
the iſland. 

The juice of liquorice is prepared both here and in 
Calabria, and is ſent to the northern countries of Eu- 
rope, where it is much uſed for colds.—The juice is 
ſqueezed out of the roots; after which it is boiled to a 
conſiſtency, and formed into cakes, which are packed 
vp with bay-leaves in the ſame order that we receive 

em. 

In ſome of the northern parts of the iſland, I am 
told, they find the ſhell-fiſh that produces a kind of 
flax, of which gloves and ſtockings are made ; but 
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theſe too are found in much greater quantities in Ca- 
labria. 

1 heir plantations of oranges, lemons and berga- 
mots, almonds, Sc. produce no inconſiderable branch 
of commerce. The piſtachio-nut too is much culti- 
vated in many parts of the iſland, and with great ſuc- 
cels. Theſe trees, like many others, are male and 
temale, the male is called Scornobecco, and is always 
barren ; but unleſs a quantity of theſe are mixed in 
every plantation, the piſtachio-tree never bears 
nut,—BÞut of all the variety that is cultivated in Sici- 
ly, the manna-tree is eſteemed the moſt profitable; it 
reſembles the aſh, and is I believe of that ſpecies. 
About the beginning of Auguſt, during the ſeaſon 
of the greateſt heat, they make an inciſion in the bark 
near to the root of the tree; a thick whitiſh liquor 1 
immediately diſcharged from the wound, which ſoon 
hardens in the ſun; when it is carefully taken off and 
gathered into boxes. They renew theſe inciſions eve- 
ry day during the ſeaſon, obſerving, however, only 
to wound one ſide of the tree; the other ſide they re- 
ſcrve for the ſummer following. 

The cantharides-fly is a Sicilian commodity : it 15 
found on ſeveral trees of Ætna, whoſe juice is ſup- 
poled to have a corroſive or abiterſive quality, particu- 
larly the pine and fig- tree; and I am told the cantha- 


rides of Mount Ætna are reckoned preferable to thoic. 


of Spain. 

The marbles of Sicily would afford a great ſource 
of opulence, were there any encouragement to work 
the quarries : of theſe they have an infinite variety, 
and of the fineſt forts, I have ſcen ſome of them ve. 
ry little, if at all inferior to the famous giall, and 
verd antique, that is now ſo precious. The beautiful 
yellow columns you mult probably have obſerved in 
the royal chapel of Caſſerto are of the firit Kind. 
They have likewiſe fome that very much reſemble la- 
pis lazuli and porphyry. p 
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At Centorbi they find a kind of ſoft ſtone that diſ- 


ſolves in water, and is uſed in waſhing inſtead of ſoap, 
from which property it is called Pietra Saponaro.— 
They likewiſe find here, as well as in Calabria, the 
celebrated ſtone, which, upon being watered and ex- 
poſed to a pretty violent degree of heat, produces a 
plentiful crop of 'muſhrooms.—Bur it would be end- 
leſs to give you an account of all the various commo- 
dities and curious productions of this Iſland; Ætna 
alone affords a greater number than many of the moſt 
extenſive kingdoms, and is no leſs an epitome of the 
whole earth in its ſoil and climate, than in the variety 
of its productions. Beſides the corn, the wine, the 
oil, the filk, the ſpice, and delicious fruits of its low- 
er region the beautiful foreſts, the flocks, the 
game, the tar, the cork, the honey, of 1ts ſecond ;— 
the ſnow and ice of its third, it affords from its ca- 
verns a variety of mineral and other productions; 
cinnabar, mercury, ſulpher, allum, mitre, and vitri- 
ol; ſo that this wonderful mountain at the fame time 
produces every neceſſary, and every luxury of lite. 

Its firſt region covers their tables with all the delica- 
cies thar the carth produces ;—its ſecond ſupplies them 
with game, cheeſe, butter, honey; and not only fur- 
niſkes wood of every kind for building their ſhips and 
houſes, but likewiſe an inexhauſtible ſtore of the moſt 
excellent fuel; and as the third region, - with its ſnow 
and ice, keeps them freſh and cool during the heat of 
luramer, lo this contributes equally to keep them 
warm and comfortable during the cold of winter, 

Thus, you ſee, the variety of climates is not con 
fined to Ætna itſelf ; but, an obedience to the voice 
of man, deſcends from the mountain; and, mingling 
the violence of their extremes, diffuſes the moſt be- 
n gn influences all over the ifland, tempering each 
other to moderation, and ſoftening the rigours of eve- 
ry ſcaſon. 

| We 
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We are not then to be ſurprized at the obſtinate 
attachment of the people to this mountain, and that 
all his terrors have not been able to drive them away 
from him; for although he ſometimes chaſtizes, yet, 
like an indulgent parent, he mixes ſuch bleſſings 
along with his chaſtizements, that their affections can 
never be eſtranged; for at the ſame time that he 
threatens with a rod of iron, he pours down upon 
them all the bleſſings of the age of gold. 

Adieu_——We are now going to pay our rel. 
pects to the viceroy, and make all our farewel viſits. 
This ceremony never fails to throw a damp on 
my ſpirits ; but I have ſeldom found it 1o ſtrong as at 
prelent, there being no probability that we ſhall ever 
ſee again a number of worthy people we are juſt now 
going to take leave of; or that we ſhall ever have it in 
our power to make any return for the many civilities 
we have received from them. 

Farewel. The wind we are told is fair, and I ſhall 


probably be the bearer of this to the continent, from 


whence you may toon expect to hear from, 
Ever yours, &c. 


LETTER: XXXYVL 


Naples, Auguſt it. 

FTER two days delightful ſailing, we have 
again arrived 1n this city ; where, to our infinite 

Joy, we have found all the worthy friends we had 
left behind us. This indeed was neceſſary, to wipe 
out the impreſſions which the leaving of Sicily had 
occaſioned. We ſhall ſtill remain here, at leaſt for 
three months, till the ſcaſon of the Mal Aria is en- 
tirely over. You know the danger of travelling 
through the Campania during that ſeaſon ; which al- 
though it is looked upon by many of our learned doc- 
tors as a vulgar error, yet we certainly ſhall not ſub- 
mit ourſelves to the experiment, * 
c 
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We propoſe to paſs the winter at Rome, where we 
ſhall probably find occupation enough for four or five 
months, From thence by Loretto, Bologna, &c. 
to Venice; the old beaten track. We ſhall then 
leave the parched fields of Italy, for the delightful 
cool mountains of Switzerland ; where liberty and 
ſimplicity, long ſince baniſhed from poliſhed nations, 
ſtill flouriſh in their original purity ; where the tempe- 


nature and moderation of the climate, and that of the 


inhabitants, are mutually emblematical of each other. 


. ta 
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or whilſt other nations are ſcorched by the heat 
of the ſun, and ſtill the more ſcorching heats of tyran- 
ny and ſuperſtition ; 
ever fan the air, and heighten that alacrity and joy 
which liberty and innocence alone can inſpire ; 

here the genial flow of the foul has never yet been 
check'd by the idle and uſeleſs refinements of art; 


here the genial breezes for 


but opens and expands itſelf to all the calls of affec- 
tion and benevolence.—But I muſt ſtop. —You know 
my old attachment to that primitive country. At ne- 
ver fails to run away with me. We propoſe then, 


to make this the ſcene of our ſummer pleaſures; and 
by that time, I can foreſee, we ſhall be heartily tired 


of art, and ſhall begin again to languiſh after nature. 


It is ſhe alone that can give any real or laſting plea- | 
ſure, and in all our purſuits of happineſs, if ſhe is not 
our guide, we never can attain our end. 


Adieu, my dear friend. Lou have been our faithful 


companion during this tour, and have not contributed 
a little to its pleaſure. If it has afforded equal enter- 


tainment to you, we ſhall beg of you ſtill to accom- 


Ppany us through the reſt of our travels. A man muſt 
have a miſerable imagination, indeed, that can be in 
ſolitude, whilſt he has ſuch friends to converſe with ; 


F—the conſideration of it ſoon removes the mountains 
and ſeas that ſeparate us, and produces theſe ſympa- 


5 + thetic teelings, which are the only equivalent for the 
b i abſence of a friend; for I never fit down to write 


but 


. A TOUR, -- &c. 


but I ſee you placed on the oppoſite ſide of the table, 
and ſuppoſe that we are juſt talking over the tranſacti- 
ons of the day ;—and without your preſence to ani- 
mate me, how is it poſſible that I could have had pa- 
tience to write theſe enormous epiitles? Adieu. 
We are ſoon going to make ome excurſions through 


the kingdom of Naples; and if they produce any 


thing worthy of your obſervation, we mult veg that | 
you will ſti] ſubmit to be one of ihe party. * 
Jever am, * 
Ty 


Moſt ſincerely and affectionately yours, 


4 * 
8 


PAT. BRT DON E. 


